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Editor's Note 


Catalina’s Casino, photographed 
for our cover by Ted Myers, is 
familiar to most of us. Not so familiar 
is the attitude of the islanders to their 
home or to the threat of burgeoning 
construction. 


“Catalina...!dyll or Illusion” 
typifies the fresh viewpoint we 
try to offer in this issue of 
UniverCity. We invite you to 
see familiar places, like Cherry 
Avenue here in Long Beach, and 
forgotten people, like the U.S. 
Marines, through a different eye— 
an understanding eye. 
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by Ronald D. Albrecht 


The patient had a dream in which she was weaving an 
intricate tapestry—the tapestry of her life. Each of the 
threads was a major part. One turned out to be cancer. 
Realizing that she controlled the pattern, she changed it. 

“It was an incredible metaphor,” recalled Dr. Jack Zim- 
merman, research director of the West Los Angeles Center 
for the Healing Arts, remembering a young mother with 
breast cancer. 

“\Nhen she moved into her dramatic transformation ex- 
perience, things began to shift rapidly for her. | now have 
the feeling she is cancer free.” 

Zimmerman explained that a ‘dramatic transformation 
experience’’ means a complete shifting of a person's 
awareness and consciousness. It is a significant life change 
that includes the way in which the patient looks at the 
world, responds to others, loves and receives love and 
relates to spiritual concepts. 

Hundreds of cancer remission case histories like this 
young mother’s are piling up on the back doorstep of the 
American medical community. And they have not gone un- 
noticed. Nor have they met with stereotypical and 
monumental resistance. 


(olistic Cancce Treatment 


Some experts speculate that the answer to the cancer 
riddle is being sought outside the orthodox medical profes- 
sion because the death rate continues to rise in spite of ac- 
celerated developments in medical science. 

The American Cancer Society predicted that 54 million 
Americans now living will contract some form of cancer in 
their lifetimes. The death rate rose five per cent in 1975 
and it’s still going up. One in every four Americans is hit by 
cancer, and one in every seven dies of it. In light of these 
persistently rising cancer statistics, the methods used by a 
whole new league of “holistic healers’’ are being looked at, 
possibly out of desperation. 

Response to the national call for a cancer cure has come 
from a medical subculture, the often misunderstood and 
loosely defined field of “holistic healing,” which recently 
has exploded into prominence. Its plethora of approaches 
sometimes bewilders the uninitiated. Included are such 
disciplines as _ nutrition, naturopathy, herbology, 
homeopathy, acupuncture, shiatsu, reflexology, polarity, 
massage, hatha yoga, tai chi, body awareness, Reichian 
therapy, rolfing, chiropractics, osteopathy, psychodrama, 
meditation, hypnosis, psychotherapeutics, and psychic 


and spiritual healing. Many of these have been used as 
peripheral and, in some cases, central treatments for 
cancer. 

Stanford Medical School graduate Bill Gray, M.D., wrote 
in a recent issue of 7he Yoga Journal, “Holistic healers 
begin with the assumption that the level of human 
knowledge is quite feeble when a doctor is confronted 
with an individual human being and all his complexities. 

“The first principle is to do nothing that might interfere 
with the healing process already operating in that person,” 
added Gray. ‘This approach recognizes ‘life force’ as the 
central concept in healing and disease.” 

Betty Seaman, executive director of the Long Beach 
American Cancer Society, adds, “‘! think the orthodox 
medical community and the holistic approach are con- 
nected and moving closer together all the time. 

“Our theme this year at the Long Beach office is ‘New 
Horizons in Healing.’ Our board meeting speakers will be 
taking on the emotional aspects of cancer.” 

A case in point was the Dec. 9, 1976 board meeting 
when Dr. Wallace Ellerbroek’s presentation attracted a 
record turnout of respected physicians from the commun- 
ity. 
Piper recon is ubiquitous and anger normal in American 
society,” said Ellerbroek, staff psychaitrist at Metropolitan 
State Hospital, Norwalk. ‘These are the triggers—the 
variables—for cancer. Remission depends on the degree 
of openness or suggestibility of the cancer patient.” 

“1 tell women with breast cancer, if they are going to 
stay angry at their husbands they should decide which 


breast they want off,’” continued the Long Beach physi- 
cian, who gave up a surgical career to enter psychiatry. 
“Cancer is due to chronic depression and chronic anger, 
not virus or diet. | no longer solve problems surgically; | 
deal with disease as a variety of human behavior.” 

Responding to Dr. Ellerbroek’s remarks at the board 
meeting, Dr. Max Gaspar, general surgeon at St. Mary's 
Holpital in Long Beach, said, “His ideas are definitely in the 
minority. Rather than put her trust in someone with a good 
reputation, the patient will dictate her own method of treat- 
ment and end up with disastrous results.” 

Gaspar did admit, however, that ‘a person must take 
some responsibility.” 

Citing a recent example, Gaspar continued, “’| had a pa- 
tient with breast cancer who was a psychologist. She has 
read everything. She would not consent to what | thought 
was the right therapy. She’s a little too intelligent. Reads 
too much.” 

Defending the holistic approach, the tall, grey-bearded 
Zimmerman described responsibility as ‘“‘central’’ to the 
whole process. 

“Focusing on the individual, we realize that he did not 
give himself cancer consciously but that it was part of his 
process, that he created it,”” Zimmerman said. “‘It is his 
responsibility to remove it and replace it with something 
else if he wants to. That is one of the most difficult issues: 
to confront individuals with responsibility and not have 
them assume blame.” 

“‘Responsibility and blame are just so deeply connected 
in our cultural ethic,” Zimmerman continued. ““When peo- 
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ple begin to hear the responsibility message and its power, 
they begin to buy it. Understandably, they get very angry 
because they think they have to buy the blame as well.” 

Also attending Ellerbroek’s December presentation was 
Long Beach Memorial Hospital radiation therapist, Arthur 
B. Litman, who is a former president of the Long Beach 
American Cancer Society. 

“| think we should tell the patient ‘your body is going to 
cure you and we are going to assist.’ ’’ Dr. Litman said. 
“But | agree with the holistic people and their approach to 
cancer. | like what Simonton is doing, but consider it too 
much to tell a person that he is responsible for his own 
cancer.” 

Dr. Litman was referring to the work of Carl Simonton, 
M.D., recent luminary of the holistic movement, who 
teaches that one’s ‘‘active imagination’’ can mobilize the 
body’s immunizing system to destroy even the most 
widespread malignancy. 

Simonton offers psychotherapy, meditation, visualiza- 
tion and radiation therapy to the 134 patients who have 
journeyed to his Cancer Counseling and Research Center 
in Fort Worth, Texas. 

Simonton’s first dramatic success occurred in 1971 
when he decided to apply an idea from his experiences in 
bio-feedback and self-hypnosis to a 61-year-old man with 
throat cancer. 

“He had lost a great deal of weight and could barely 
swallow,” related Simonton. “’| had him relax three times a 
day, mentally picture his cancer, his treatment and his 
white blood cells coming in and carrying off the dead and 
dying cancer cells.” 

“The patient got well, and | didn’t think | could go back 
to practicing medicine the way | had.” 

Like the majority of holistic healers, Simonton does not 
exclude traditional radiation therapy, surgery and 
chemotherapy. But he focuses on the ability of the mind to 
bring about change. 

“We take our patients from the role of helpless victim to 
active participant by assigning a meaning to the disease,” 
Simonton added. 

Local reactions to the Simonton concept ran pro and 
con, mild and extreme. 

“Simonton works on 134 to 140 cases,’”’ Litman said. 
“That's very limited data. | see over 600 patients a year. It 
takes five years (of experience) just to see where you are 
going.” 

“We are very much on a joint journey,” responded Zim- 
merman when asked how his work at the Center for the 
Healing Arts related to Simonton’s activities. ‘In the begin- 
ning we were very inspired by him, especially in the 
psychotherapeutic aspect and the meditation. 

“Our program is comprised of four major elements. First, 
there are four weekly therapy groups: three cancef and one 
mixed disease. Secondly, there are individual meetings 
with therapists. These sometimes involve a primary part- 
ner. The third element is our clinical workshops in art, 
meditation, improvisational theatre, etc. And the fourth 
part is meditation.” 

By 1974 there were more than 200 articles in medical 
literature covering different aspects of the relationship of 
the emotions and stress to malignancy. And now the idea 
has caught on. 
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National and regional media are devoting entire issues 
and sections of issues to the idea of holistic health and 
healing. And it is difficult to lift one’s head from the mound 
of newsprint, paperbacks and magazines with one clear 
and uncomplicated resolution. There is just a feeling of 
respect for a large and concerned constituency with loose- 
fitting labels whose concern with the disease of our time is 
touching the very heart of our culture and possibly our 
civilization. 

Leaning forward, speaking more intensely, Zimmerman 
concluded, “| want to say one more thing about death. We 
found that there is a level of consciousness participating in 
the whole creative process of disease, and that level of 
consciousness is indifferent to death. That level of con- 
sciousness is deathless. It is very much like what Jung 
found in working with dreams of people who were about 
to die of disease or old age. Their consciousness didn’t 
take any notice of the fact that the person was about to 
die. There was full continuity through the process. 

“This gave us a very deep experience of the physical 
body as just a part of the whole system. But we don’t con- 
clude that it is OK for people to die. It is not OK. We love 
them. We feel pain, separation, real agony at every level 
when that happens. Yet we see also that the passage of 
the physical body is simply the passage of the physical 
body, and not the whole story.” CL 


Simonton’s Autogenic Cancer 


Healing Visualizing Exercise 


1. Stretch out and take 20 deep breaths. Concentrate on 
your breathing, and relaxing. Experience the lungs filling 
completely and emptying completely. The body will relax 
automatically. Eyes closed. 


2. After relaxing, picture the diseased organ(s) in the 
mind’s eye. For example, if one has a diseased kidney, pic- 
ture the kidney mentally. It seems to help to have a 
photograph or drawing of the organ for a really clear pic- 
ture. 


3. Picture the diseased spot on the organ. Then picture 
the valiant white corpuscles coming from all over the body 
to the organ and surrounding the diseased spot. See the 
white corpuscles clear away the spot completely. 


4. Picture the organ with the spot removed. Now see a 
healthy, strong, vibrant, fully-functioning organ. 


5. Picture the entire body working in harmony and delight. 
See the blood rushing and ebbing through the circulatory 
system. The heart pumping steadily like the steady 
workhorse it is. Nerve impulses zipping up and down the 
spinal cord. Food and digestive juices gurgling along the 
digestive tubing. The lungs filling with air like balloons and 
emptying like the rise and fall of the surf at the seashore. 
The miracle of 10 billion cells living and working together 
in harmony. 

(Dr. Simonton suggests doing this exercise three times a 
day for 10 minutes) 
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An Apprentice Gitch Enters the Coven ofthe Black Star 


by Diana Grubin 


| had apprehensions about coming. Especially when | 
realized this was the Coven of the Black Star, a gathering 
of the Druidic Craft of the Wise, which sounded like an 
organization | shouldn’t mess around with. 

The invitation had read: “‘It is again time to celebrate 
one of the great festivals —the ‘Feast of the Waxing Light.’ 
This Major Sabbat celebrates the return of the Sun from 
the Season of Darkness, and the annual return of the 
Father as the season of rebirth approaches.” 

Somehow, | could sense it was not going to be the 
average party. For this was the celebration of Candlemass 
Eve (Feb. 1), one of the year’s four major sabbats 
celebrated by witches. 

The observance, held at ““Wytch Croix,” was to be an 
open coven “‘in an effort to unite like-minded people from 
all walks of life and to let all those in need of help and 
spiritual guidance know of our presence among them.” 

Curiosity got the best of me. On Feb. 1,1 entered the 


house of Mother Margo, the priestess for the evening, and 
gazed at her statue of a wizard and his crystal ball in her liv- 
ing room. Behind the statue hung her entire family’s 
diplomas from the Druidic Craft of the Wise and the Men- 
tal Science Institute. 

In a small elegant cabinet in the kitchen sat bottles of 
herbs such as frankincense and sandlewood. 

A back room in her garage had been made into an occult 
center where tonight we would play a party game 
called ‘‘psychometry.”” ; 

| was to choose one of five rings, and from it supposedly 
| would be able to pick up certain “vibrations” that would 
enable me to find the ring’s owner, said Charleen, director 
of the game and a black woman whose interest in witch- 
craft stemmed from her husband, who is a witch. If | had 
been lucky enough to find the right person, | would have 
won a necklace or bracelet of colored stones. Needless to 
say | failed. 


Meanwhile, guests in the kitchen were helping 
themselves to Anissette, a homemade almond wine, and 
Methiglynn, or honey wine, the traditional drink of the 
craft, also known as witches’ brew. (See box) 

As | sipped my witches’ brew and glanced around, | 
couldn't help wondering why these basically ordinary- 
looking people, a few of them wearing black robes with 
hoods, joined such a religious order. 

| learned that Wicca is the true name of the religion 
originating from ancient pagan cults, and a form of it is 
witchcraft. Unlike most religions, witchcraft does not 
proselytize. Where Jesus freaks, for example, try to recruit 
people into Christianity, most people who are interested in 
Wicca must seek out practitioners and accept the religion 
themselves. 

Lucy, a 21-year-old divorced mother, said she started 
practicing witchcraft two 
and a half years ago 


pentagram-shaped purple candle twice as tall as the other 
candles. It symbolized power. All were ceremoniously lit. 

A sword, a coiled silver cord, and two dishes— one con- 
taining sand, the other containing water and sand—also 
rested on the table. Below the table were a mini-cauldron, 
burning incense, and five white unlit candles. 

Starrie rang a bell and we all held hands. Mother Margo 
welcomed us, and everyone around the circle gave their 
first names. 

Mother Margo began by pointing out to the newcomers 
that the witchcraft practiced in her coven is not Satanism, 
nor is it “black magic,”” because there is no such thing. The 
power witches claim to have is neither good nor bad in 
itself. It is molded to fit each person’s desires. Just as 
there are good and bad uses for water and electricity, there 
are good and bad uses for the powers of witchcraft. 

“Harming people is the 
furthest thing from our 


when she decided to give 
up Catholicism. 

“Most people think 
you're weird if you tell 
them you're a witch,” she 
said. ‘“‘Actually witchcraft 
gives you the ability to 
communicate along with 
meditation and mind con- 
trol.” 

Starrie, the daughter of 
Mother Margo, is a 20- 
year-old blonde-haired 
student majoring in real 
estate at an Orange 


Recipe for Witch’s Brew 


Add 1 quart of honey to 3 quarts of water. Bring to a boil 
for 5 minutes to kill the enzymes in the honey. 

Cool to 110 degrees. Add 1 yeast cake or 2 envelopes dry 
yeast and pour into a sterilized gallon jug. 

Put a plastic bag over the neck and secure with a rubber 
band. Place in a dark place for 7 or 8 days. Then put into 


the refrigerator until it clears. 
Now it is ready to drink — with caution. It is about 40 proof. 
One variation to this recipe is: 


SOMA [Eli's Way) 
Soak marijuana in honey wine for 2 days. 
In proportion of 1 ounce to 5 gallons or more, add one half 
tablespoon lemon juice or 1 tablespoon dry mint for flavor- 


minds,” she said. ‘““What 
we teach is love of our 
fellow man.” 

Mother Margo stated 
that the waxing of the 
sun at Candlemass_ is 
symbolized by the white 
light of the candle. She 
told us to pretend we 
were candles, with the 
flame on top of our 
heads. Through our 
hands we should feel the 
power of the light going 
around the circle. | felt a 


County College. A prac- ing. 
ticing witch for two years, * 
she believes that although witchcraft holds the right set of 
beliefs for her, each person will have to decide for himself 
as to its validity. 

“Witchcraft helped me discover things about myself | 
never knew,” she said. “Most people are brought up to 
believe in a god when they should believe in themselves.” 

Kasey, a former Episcopalian and the leader of her own 
coven, agreed with Starrie. “I joined the craft because in 
my church there was only one god, whom everyone had to 
worship,” she said. ‘‘But the powers of witchcraft come 
from yourself and not from some outside source.” 

Al, proclaimed the most powerful witch at the gathering, 
has been practicing the craft since 1948. Taped to the mid- 
dle of his forehead was a bloodstone. It was there, he said, 
to protect his third eye, whose vision is called “Second 
Sight.” 

It was time to start the ceremony, outside in the dark. | 
thought nervously about the fate which might overtake 
me. Around a small round table stood 32 people. On it lay 
a blue velvet cloth with a silver pentagram (a five-pointed 
interlocking star). The pentagram, a powerful talisman, is a 
sacred symbol of light. It also represents man’s 
extremities—his head, two arms and two legs. At each 
point of the pentagram, there stood a pentagram-shaped 
black candle, representing chaos. In the middle was a 
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sudden __ indescribable 
warmth. The_ iridescent 


glow was flowing throughout my body, engulfing me ina 
sense of togetherness, a sense of reunion. 

As we were doing this, Lady Nimrodel, another revered 
witch, took the dish of water and sand from the table. She 
walked around the circle sprinkling water and sand to seal 
us from all evil. 

Starrie then replaced the black candles with white ones, 
snuffing the black candles with her fingers. She didn’t 
blow the candles out because that would have been an in- 
sult to the light. 

While we closed our eyes, Mother Margo read a prayer. 
Then she lit a thin candle and pointed it up to the four 
corners—north, south, east and west—of the sky, thank- 
ing the four saints—Luke, Mark, Matthew and John—for 
giving us beauty, strength, and love. 

We followed one another around the circle, each taking 
a white candle from the table and lighting it from the pur- 
ple candle. | walked around until | was back where | 
started. 

Those witches who wanted to be rededicated to the 
craft for the coming year raised their candles while Mother 
Margo read a speech about a renewal and a rebirth, like 
the spring bringing its new blossoms to the earth. After 
reading one more prayer, she thanked God over each of 
the six candles as she snuffed them out with her sword. 
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fall on top of each other. 
RETAIN THIS PRICING SCHEDULE IN SAFE PLACE FOR FUTURE USE. : : : 
ou throw the six sticks three times. 


To find the root of the problem and the final outcome, you 
throw the sticks once. 

All the good rolls are recorded. The stick falling farthest 
away is recorded first. 

The answer is based upon the patterns made by con- 
necting lines to each row of six patterns of one or two in 
each category. 

If that’s too involved, questions may be answered with 
the tarot cards. 


disturb that feeling. 

We unclasped our hands, and Judy Defrain, co-owner 
of the shop, read a wine invocation. All of us drank a sip. 
We then held hands, did some deep breathing, and sat 
down for the meditation. The coven was closed to anyone 
else or any other power physical or mental. The closing 
ceremony was finished as we said ‘So mode it be,’”’ which 
is the old English equivalent of ‘‘Amen.” 

Jackson took away the power candle and put in its 
place a red light bulb whose filament flickered. He snuffed 
out the other candles. “I want you to get as comfortable as 
possible, just as if you were going to sleep,” he said. ‘‘Use 
this light as a point of concentration. We are going to 


Meanwhile, guests in the ki 
themselves to Anissette, a homem. 
Methiglynn, or honey wine, the tri 
craft, also known as witches’ brew. | 

As | sipped my witches’ brew i 
couldn't help wondering why the 
looking people, a few of them wei 
hoods, joined such a religious order. 

| learned that Wicca is the true 
originating from ancient pagan cul 
witchcraft. Unlike most religions, 
proselytize. Where Jesus freaks, for 
people into Christianity, most peopl 
Wicca must seek out practitioners : 
themselves. 

Lucy, a 21-year-old divorced mc 
practicing witchcraft two 
and a half years ago 
when she decided to give 
up Catholicism. 

“Most people think 
you're weird if you tell 
them you’re a witch,” she 
said. ‘Actually witchcraft 
gives you the ability to 
communicate along with 
meditation and mind con- 
trol.” 

Starrie, the daughter of 
Mother Margo, is a 20- 
year-old blonde-haired 
student majoring in real 
estate at an Orange 
County College. A prac- 
ticing witch for two years, 
she believes that although witchcrai 
beliefs for her, each person will hav 
as to its validity. 

“Witchcraft helped me discover 
never knew,” she said. “Most peo 
believe in a god when they should bi 

Kasey, a former Episcopalian and 
coven, agreed with Starrie. ‘'l joine: 
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my church there was only one god, v 
worship,’’ she said. ‘‘But the powe parts) 
from yourself and not from some out 

Al, proclaimed the most powerful 
has been practicing the craft since 1940. 1 apeu wo ine mid- 
dle of his forehead was a bloodstone. It was there, he said, 
to protect his third eye, whose vision is called ‘“‘“Second 
Sight.” 

It was time to start the ceremony, outside in the dark. | 
thought nervously about the fate which might overtake 
me. Around a small round table stood 32 people. On it lay 
a blue velvet cloth with a silver pentagram (a five-pointed 
interlocking star). The pentagram, a powerful talisman, is a 
sacred symbol of light. It also represents man’s 
extremities—his head, two arms and two legs. At each 
point of the pentagram, there stood a pentagram-shaped 
black candle, representing chaos. In the middle was a 
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CUINMSIS —MUIul, SUULTT, CdsSt diUu West—vVI uic oKY, UTalink- 
ing the four saints—Luke, Mark, Matthew and John—for 
giving us beauty, strength, and love. 

We followed one another around the circle, each taking 
a white candle from the table and lighting it from the pur- 
ple candle. | walked around until | was back where | 
started. 

Those witches who wanted to be rededicated to the 
craft for the coming year raised their candles while Mother 
Margo read a speech about a renewal and a rebirth, like 
the spring bringing its new blossoms to the earth. After 
reading one more prayer, she thanked God over each of 
the six candles as she snuffed them out with her sword. 


After my experience, my conception of witches as 
black-gowned old hags with warts on their noses was 
shattered. 

But the service | participated in was nothing like what 
goes on in the First Satanist Church of San Francisco. 
There, a high priest in a black headpiece with red horns, 
wearing a black robe over black leotards, hails Satan and 
raises his chalice to have Satan fill it with the power of 
black magic. Mother Margo didn’t recite from a bible of 
Satanism to “bring blood and perils to mortals” or to 
“open the gates of hell,’’ as the Satanists do. (But even the 
Satanist church should not be confused with pagan 
superstitions. No ritual murder takes place, and the cult 
merely is dedicated to the enjoyment of worldly pleasures 
free from moral restrictions or guilt feelings.) 

After casting runes (see box) and shuffling tarot cards, 
Our coven meeting was over. 

But this was just the beginning. George Jackson, a prac- 
ticing wizard, announced classes at his newly opened oc- 
cult shop, the Eye of the Cat, at 3704 East Broadway in 
Long Beach. The classes were designed to give novices 
special meditation techniques and prepare them for initia- 
tion. | felt obligated to go. | wanted to see what witchcraft 
could do for me, if anything. 

A week later, | entered the small back room of the Eye 
of the Cat. This time the altar bore four pentagram-shaped 
candles, placed at the four points of the compass to repre- 
sent the four elements of earth, air, water and fire. Again, a 
power candle of white, blue and purple was set in the 
center on an ornate candelabrum. 

Earth was represented by a black candle, air by red, 
water by white, and fire by green. Next to each candle 
were tarot cards. The Ace of Swords and the Fool lay 
beside fire, the Ace of Pentacles by earth, the Ace of Cups 
by air and the Ace of Wands by water. 


Also on the table were a metal goblet of wine, a diary of 
the events at each meeting, a ritual knife and a censer con- 
taining incense. Seven dimes were placed on the table 
because silver is the witch’s metal, and is supposed to 
transmit energy and power. 


Jackson gave each of us a dime as a gift from him and 
turned out the lights. The seven of us stood and held 
hands in a circle around the altar. Jackson lit the candles, 
and we bowed our heads and closed our eyes to let an 
energy sensation flow around the circle through our left 
arms. | felt as if my whole body was slowing down. My 
heart was beating slower and | was calm. Nothing could 
disturb that feeling. 

We unclasped our hands, and Judy Defrain, co-owner 
of the shop, read a wine invocation. All of us drank a sip. 
We then held hands, did some deep breathing, and sat 
down for the meditation. The coven was closed to anyone 
else or any other power physical or mental. The closing 
ceremony was finished as we said “So mode it be,”’ which 
is the old English equivalent of “Amen.” 

Jackson took away the power candle and put in its 
place a red light bulb whose filament flickered. He snuffed 
out the other candles. ‘’l want you to get as comfortable as 
possible, just as if you were going to sleep,” he said. ‘‘Use 
this light as a point of concentration. We are going to 


visualize the color red, which is at the low end of the 
energy scale. Before we are done with this meditation, we 
are going to raise the power. Hopefully, you will go on a 
“trip’’ with nothing more than the power of your imagina- 
tion. And believe me, it’s the closest thing to realizing 
what the word ‘unlimited’ means.” 

| shivered a bit at the thought, but it would’ve been a 
little awkward to chicken out at that point. “Close your 
eyes and imagine a red ball of light,” Jackson continued. 
“Suddenly, that red ball of light changes to yellow. Now 
you are on a yellow beach.” 

We walked up a path away from the beach and came to 
a field with green grass and tall green trees. We now saw a 
dark blue mist leading us to a black gate laced with silver. 
Raising my hand to open the gate, | encountered more 
green gardens and trees until | came to a black and silver 
castle with a white diamond in front. | raised my left hand 
to open the door, but just before | entered its purple in- 
terior, Jackson brought the meditation to a close. 


Numerology and Witches’ Rune Sticks 


Numerology (a system that purports to explain the oc- 
cult influence of numbers on a person’s life) is the game in 
which Lady Nimrottle asks for the subject’s full name and 
birth date. Her prediction of future life is based on the addi- 
tion of number values assigned to the letters in the sub- 
ject’s name and the addition of figures in the month, day 
and year of the birth date. 


Another interesting method of divination is the witches’ 
rune sticks. Six four-sided sticks are thrown on a flat sur- 
face. Each stick has two circles burnt on the two sides op- 
posite each other, and the other two sides have only one 
hole burnt in the middle. 


Before throwing the sticks, you must ask a question of 
the witch. The answer is based on certain aspects of the 
question, put into various categories. For things in the 
past, the present status of the problem (which is only a 
rearrangement of the past), and the future of the problem 
(which depends upon the interaction of the past and the 
present), you throw the sticks six times, being careful to 
avoid letting the sticks fall on top of each other. 


For future events, you throw the six sticks three times. 
To find the root of the problem and the final outcome, you 
throw the sticks once. 

All the good rolls are recorded. The stick falling farthest 
away is recorded first. 

The answer is based upon the patterns made by con- 
necting lines to each row of six patterns of one or two in 
each category. 

If that’s too involved, questions may be answered with 
the tarot cards. 


The journey was like a wonderfully pleasant dream —the 
kind | could've stayed engrossed in for the rest of my life. | 
was a bit dizzy for a few minutes after awakening, but | felt 
refreshed. Any problems | had before the meditation 
somehow seemed less forbidding. 

We stood as Jackson relit the candles and the incense, 
then held hands and prayed. He said, “So mode it be” and 
dissolved the circle. 

As we were leaving, Jackson explained that we were 
the beginning of a coven, which is several minds working 
together as one. No more than 13 would be allowed into 
the coven because 13 is the maximum number of people 
that can comfortably stand in a circle with a nine-foot 
diameter (the size of a ceremonial circle). Jackson also told 
us that in the next few weeks we should choose a new 
name for ourselves to mark our rebirth into the coven. The 
name could be of Celtic, Greek or Roman origin. 

At our next meeting, Jackson took the color meditation 
one step further —we were to take a friend with us, and we 
were to keep him or her present throughout the whole 
journey. He said if we could do this, we were ahead of 90 
per cent of all the novices to the craft. 

Again Jackson led us on the journey. This time, though, 
we entered the castle. | found myself, with my friend, in a 
black room with a white stone in the middle. A white light 
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was shining, filling me and my friend with energy and 
power. At this point, strange things were happening. | felt 
unified with the white light, as though | was becoming a 
part of it. The power | experienced was so overwhelming 
that it seemed to put my body and mind on a totally dif- 
ferent plane of existence where | had control over things | 
normally didn’t control— people and their destinies. It was 
frightening. 

Turning to my right, | saw a door and after raising my 
left hand to open it, | entered a black dome-shaped room 
where the ceiling had dots of light like stars. Suddenly two 
couches appeared in the room, and | was to lie on one, my 
friend on the other. | was looking up to the sky, and was to 
fall into a deep sleep, still being conscious of Jackson's 
voice. 

Then he woke the coven and said, ‘The next time we 
take this journey, it'll be much easier.”’ 

What was Jackson's point? Perhaps the “state of pro- 
spective initiation’’ merely means being relaxed and tran- 
quil, having the ability to see the world from a different 
perspective. 

Still, | was a little frightened. | haven’t gone back—at 
least not yet. 

So mode it be. Oo 
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Tests are common in a student's life, but in their quest 
for a degree, students are hit with the toughest test of all... 


COPING 


by Mark Larson 


“1 can’t get my act together. When | study, | can’t remember 
two hours later what I’ve read. I’m working part time in a 
machine shop. I'm always tired. There have been delays in my 
veteran's benefits, so | have to work more to support my fami- 
ly. Right now, I’m ready to drop out—just take failing grades.” 


At the time, Jerry, 24, was married 
and had a young daughter. He was a 
veteran and had earned 30 units at a 
community college before entering 
the service in 1974. While in the Ar- 
my he had served as a staff sergeant 
in charge of automatic weapons 
maintenance and repair on Guam. 

He enrolled in criminal justice with 
hopes of entering police work, and 
his test scores showed him to be well 
qualified. But during his first 
semester at CSULB, he fell below the 
2.0 grade requirement and was put 
on academic probation. 

Lynn, 23, a graduate of a nearby 
junior college, was enrolled in the 
school of nursing. She failed her 
practicum of hospital field work.Her 
supervisor described her as timid and 
said she had repeatedly failed to 
follow instructions. The supervisor 
suggested that, considering the large 
number of students on the waiting 
list for nursing, a change of majors 
for Lynn seemed appropriate. It was 
a big decision for Lynn, and she 
wanted help. 

“| didn‘t have much confidence in 


—Jerry 


myself,” says Lynn, “and | really 
wondered if nursing was the right 
thing for me to do.” 

Ron, also 23, had transferred from 
a midwestern university and begun 
work as an unclassified graduate stu- 
dent, since he already had received a 
bachelor’s degree in art. He had been 
discharged from the service early 
because of an emotional problem 
which again began to trouble him 
during his first semester at CSULB. 
Ron had difficulty in talking 
whenever he was around a group of 
people; it was in those situations that 
he found it hardest to cope. 

“People were really freaking me 
out,” says Ron. “I felt like avoiding 
everyone | saw. | guess you could 
say | was overly self-conscious.” 

Some students are successful in 
dealing with such problems alone. 
Others find that they need help, seek 
it out, and thus learn how to handle 
problems. For still other students, 
coping with college is next to im- 
possible: they either don’t want help, 
or don’t know how to get it. 

After three sessions at CSULB’s 


counseling center, with the coopera- 
tion of the veteran’s information 
center, Jerry was able to clear up 
monetary problems caused by a 
computer foul-up, and he once again 
received his veteran's benefits. He 
was referred to a group for in- 
dividuals who have difficulty plan- 
ning and making decisions. After at- 
tending two-hour sessions for five 
weeks, he went to the learning 
assistance center. By the end of the 
semester, he had raised his grade- 
point average to 2.5. 

Lynn joined an assertiveness train- 
ing group. After the sessions, she 
was able to re-enter her training pro- 
gram at CSULB. She graduated and 
now works as a nurse in a private 
clinic. 

Ron was referred to the counseling 
center by a faculty member and 
spent five sessions with a 
psychologist and a staff psychiatrist. 
Entering an experience and com- 
munication group, he not only over- 
came his problem, but became a 
group leader. By the end of his 
second semester, he advanced to 
master’s candidacy and obtained a 
master of fine arts degree with a 3.0 
average. Ron is now successfully 
pursuing his doctorate at an eastern 
university. 

Not all students who seek help are 
rewarded as the students in the 
preceding cases. But then, not all 
students seek help when they need 
it 

“There’s an old myth that says if 
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you seek help, you're weak, and this 
is a difficult attitude to break,” says 
Dr. Karl Russell, psychologist at 
CSULB’s human _ development 
center. “Many people really know if 
something isn’t right, and they fear 
finding out what really is true, but 
they shouldn't.” 

Russell says since everyone is an 
individual with his or her own com- 
bination of psychological 
characteristics, there are no general 
behavioral cues a person can look for 
that signal a need for help. If a stu- 
dent is having a problem coping, 
however, he or she will become con- 
scious of it, and from there it remains 
a matter of choice for the person as 
to whether or not to find help. 

Half of the student’s problem is 
solved, Russell says, when he or she 
admits that there is a problem and 
that help is needed. Referral by 
friends or faculty is the most com- 
mon means by which people find the 
human development services. 

What makes it so hard for students 
to cope? 

Associate 


Dean Kenneth 
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Weisbrod says anxiety brought 
about by uncertainty is the major fac- 
tor. Anxiety becomes unmanageable 
when an individual can think of 
nothing to do about it. 

“In the late 60s and early 70s 
there were activist movements and 
students could work out their anxiety 
by demonstrating,” he notes. ‘’Since 
those years, there have been fewer 
targets toward which young people 
can direct their aggression and pur- 
poseful behavior, with some hoped- 
for resolution.” 

Weisbrod says the lack of visible 
targets has given rise to a lot of “free- 
floating’”’ anxiety in which the carrier 
has no emotionally satisfying target 
to attack. He sees several factors as 
contributors to student anxiety: 

Financial uncertainty —I\nflation 
and diminishing opportunities for 
students to work while in school 
cause great unhappiness. The cost of 
instruction has gone up along with 
the cost of living. Yet, budgetary sup- 
port of the university, as well as 
money available for student financial 
aid, has decreased. 


Job uncertainty —\n a crowded job 
market, students no longer see 
possession of a degree as a 
guarantee of employment, but still 
they risk time, personal effort and 
money against the probabilities. 

Change in_ lifestyle—Many 
students have learned to enjoy a cer- 
tain lifestyle while at home with their 
parents. When this is not maintained 
in college, depression and confusion 
set in. Less purpose is found in 
academic pursuits, and stress results. 

Faculty—Many professors are 
discouraged about teaching courses 
which students take only to fill their 
general education requirement, not 
for serious study. ‘‘When fine pro- 
fessors are unenthused,” says 
Weisbrod, “students get less en- 
thusiastic instruction.” Yet when cur- 
riculum is toughened up and stan- 
dards are raised for student admis- 
sions and evaluations, students tend 
to return the ‘‘favor’’ when filling out 
their teacher evaluation forms. Since 
the student evaluations carry a fair 
amount of weight among criteria for 
teacher retention, promotion and 
tenure, much faculty anxiety is 
created by the evaluations. This 
spreads to the classroom. “One of 
the characteristics of anxiety,” 
Weisbrod says, “is that it is con- 
tagious.” 

Final examinations have been 
known to spread anxiety, as every 
college student knows all too well. 
Weisbrod says the case load doubles 
at the CSULB counseling and human 
development center from Thanksgiv- 
ing to the end of the fall semester, 
and from Easter to the finish of the 
spring semester. When a _ student 
seeks counseling to cope with the 
reality of final exams, the student has 
usually put off much of the 
semester’s work, and the flood of 
assignments brings about feelings of 
self-pity and remorse. The biggest 
fear Weisbrod has seen in these 
cases is that of disapproval—the 
worry about what family and friends 
will think. 

Extensive research has been con- 
ducted over the years on student at- 
titudes in college. 

A 1967 study at the University of 
Rochester concluded that “hap- 
piness among college males was 
significantly related to grade-point 


average but that this tended not to 
be the case among the females.’”’ The 
explanation derives from differences 
between typical male and female 
goals in college: 

“The goals which are associated 
with level of happiness among the 
males are clearly related to an oc- 
cupational identity. For the female, 
however, her goals as a college stu- 
dent are often in conflict with her life 
goals. Even if she is heading for a 
professional career, gender role, with 
its attendant goals as wife and 
mother, is a more prominent compo- 
nent of her identity than it is for the 
male.” 

A 1968 study by J.L. Freedman 
said, “Compared with freshmen, 
seniors generally have _ greater 
knowledge of their cultural heritage; 
more cultivated tastes and interests; 
increased tolerance, differentiation 
and control...seniors evidence 
decreased authoritarianism and con- 
ventionality; decreased stereotyping 
in perception of roles; and decreased 
Stability, possibly because of en- 
trance into a life of broadened 
responsibilities.” 

The reaction of freshmen to the 
college environment was the subject 
of a 1966 study by Harvard’s R.W. 
Perry, who found that many entering 
students have a dualistic view of 
problem solving, having been trained 
to solve problems by finding the 
“correct” answers. Unfortunately, 
writes Perry, most of the important 
questions under study have no right 
or wrong answers but instead _in- 
volve a high degree of relativism. 
“The result is often that the student 
undergoes a psychological reaction 
which undermines his previously 
held moral and ethical concepts, and 
this produces the first crisis in 
response to college.” 

There is some evidence that this 
reaction calls the student’s own iden- 
tity into question. 

Dr. Stuart Farber, associate dean 
of student activities at CSULB, has 
observed basic needs common to all 
students. He lists these as: 


— Self-development in writing, 
speaking, critical thinking and 
physical and emotional health. 


“Some of the unhappiness out there 
among students is caused by the fact 
that some of them are unhealthy 


physically,” he says. ‘They get 
rushed and go without a healthy 
diet, enough sleep, and enough 
leisure time.” 

— Acquiring information and being 
able to apply it. “Students tend to 
feel that information isn’t meaningful 
until it’s applied.” 

— Development of problem-solving 
skills. ‘““The most successful tech- 
nique for this is the ability to identify 
the problem. There’s a lot of anxiety 
brought about when students don’t 
know how to approach problem- 
solving, and their ability to cope 
depends on how well they can solve 
problems.” 

— Development of social and 
cultural skills. ‘For personal satisfac- 
tion, there ought to be a certain 
amount of fun in college for 
students,” says Farber. 

Students must fulfill these basic 
emotional and physical needs before 
they can cope with the college years. 
Yet no problem is insurmountable 
with some help. 

Dr. Weisbrod says, “We get an 
awtul lot of students who come in for 
one question, and then we see them 
no more. But people who come fre- 
quently feel valued here. They come 
back from time to time and say , ‘I 
really felt wanted here.’ ”” 

And, as many students know, 
when times are bad, that’s a pretty 
nice feeling. O 


phetoapyecsry Funk 
To Minimize Stress: 


Plan your time. For best results, plan 
a comfortable balance of time to be 
spent in serious concentration and 
recreation and exercise. 


Follow regular habits. Eat healthy 
food and keep regular meal times. 
Get a regular amount of sleep. 


Keep a sense of humor. Have a good 
laugh once in awhile. Don’t be afraid 
to do something that doesn’t amount 
to anything but fun. 


— 
Amber and Ashes 


As Life’s embers glow 

/ see your fiery charms, 

Like satanic tongues that dance 
And dance and lick the smoke. 
Yearning all substance burns 

All being is useable fuel 

That later sorely, drifting, sensually, 
Once vibrant, vigorous, living, 
Writhes and beckons coming 
Each within its hazards 

As flaming legends rustle and rage 
And flare and fade again, 

A way to amber and ashes 

Away from suffering and pain... 


—Ted Myers 
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Before we knew Hunk, things 
were always pretty much the same. 
None of us realized that since we had 
nothing to compare with. | was the 
leader. We all knew it, yet it was 
never mentioned. | had formed the 
group, without really trying, in its 
earliest days. Abel was first. Abel 
and | had been friends’ since 
kindergarten. The two of us met 
Willy around fourth grade. Art 
showed up in junior high. It wasn’t 
until we were all in high school that | 
first introduced Hunk into the group. 

His real name was Dave Hunzika. 
He had already been tagged with the 
Hunk handle by the members of the 
football team. Art and | could tell he 
was a football player the first time we 
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saw him on the school bus. He 
had the skinhead haircut, recently 
Opened sores on the forearms from 
hitting the sleds, and an endless col- 
lection of football stories with which 
he kept the attention of some of the 
other riders on the bus. Art and | 
wrote him off as_ potentially 
disagreeable. We probably never 
would've had anything to do with 
him if | hadn’t ended up in a history 
class with him. 

| noticed Hunk right away when | 
came into the class. He was enter- 
taining a circle of people with a 
rehash of last week’s scrimmage 
against Kennedy. | smiled involun- 
tarily when | noticed him; then 
looked him over. He wasn’t as big as 
| was, yet he seemed to com- 
municate self-confidence through his 
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manner of speaking. As | looked at 
him, | suddenly knew that we could 
clash easily and end up in a fight. | 
decided to avoid him. He went on 
talking to his audience, in a lowered 
tone, of course, right through the 
class period. The young student- 
teacher turned on him suddenly and 
said, ‘‘Dave, since you want to do 
so much talking, why don’t | give 
you an extra assignment?” 

“I give up, why?” said Hunk. 

“See me after class.” 

“Wow,’’ said the Hunk to his au- 
dience, ‘| thought the wicked witch 
was dead.” 

“What did you say?” flared the 
teacher. 

“said my pen skips. | think I'll 
switch to lead.” 

On the bus the next morning, 


Hunk recognized me and asked me 
to read something. He said he 
wanted my opinion. 

“What is it?” 

“It's a report on the Lewis and 
Clark expeditions. That bitch made 
me do it for homework.” 

| read it through. It didn’t leave me 
feeling any way in particular. | didn’t 
see what he was after. It didn’t seem 
to be anything special. 

“What are you thinking?” he 
asked as though reading my mind. 

“Looks okay.” 

Hunk broke into a false-looking 
grin. “Lies,” he exclaimed, ‘Solid 
crap from the first word.” 

“What are you talking about?” | 
asked. 

“| made it up. You know that part 
about the Indian guide that died on 
their second day out? Pure bullshit. 
And the funeral for a stray dog that 
saved one of the men’s lives? | saw 
that on Rawhide when | was about 
Siena 

He went on and on. | re-read the 
report. It seemed hilarious in places 
where it hadn’t before. All the time it 
had the authoritative ring of a text- 
book. Hunk seemed to be good with 
words. 

“Do you think she'll go for it?” 

“Time will tell,”” said the Hunk, un- 
disturbed. 

The following Monday morning, | 
got aboard the bus as usual, and, as 
usual, Art was sitting in the back. | 
sat across from him. 

“Well, | guess we won't be seeing 
that Hunk guy for a while,” he said. 

“Why not?” 

“| thought you knew.” 

“Knew what?” 

“Hunk went to France.” 

“France?!” 

“Yeah, France. His grandmother 
died. He told me last Friday that her 
funeral was going to be in Paris 
because...What’s so funny?” 

| had cracked up. Art looked a little 
angry. 

“C'mon, Art, you don’t believe 
that?’ Art, like the rest in the group, 
had always been a good con man. 

“Why not?” 

“He was bullshitting you.” 

“How do you know?” Art was 
mad now. “You weren't even there 
when he told me.” 

We pulled up to the next stop. 


Hunk climbed aboard. Art’s mouth 
dropped open. 

“Hey Hunk,” | yelled, ‘“‘How’s the 
weather in Paris?”’ 

Hunk looked back at us. When he 
saw Art's look of surprise he gave us 
that crooked grin. He nodded toward 
Art. 

“Believed every word of it,” he 
said. 

The history teacher had apparently 
done the same thing. Hunk got an A- 
minus for his Lewis and Clark story- 
report. She had even penciled in a 
comment. “A very interesting report, 
Dave. You have told me things that 
even | was unaware of.” 

| was ready to ignore my earlier ad- 
vice to myself and invite Hunk over 
to my garage. In the garage was a 
pool table where all of us, Abel, Willy 
and Art, would congregate. Hunk 
showed up. Everyone was more or 
less introduced and we spent the rest 
of the night shooting eight ball as we 
listened to the Hunk’s mesmerizing 
stories of 80-yard drives and end 
runs. In a short time, he was one of 
us. 

It was about that time that we 
were all learning to drive. Art came 
up with a motorcycle. Hunk got 
himself a bona fide car, a 
Volkswagen, into which the five of 
us would pile on Saturday night to 
go raise hell at some drive-in movie 
or pinball arcade. We would consider 
that a great time. The novelty of driv- 
ing around was still fresh. Occa- 
sionally, we would find a liquor store 
that didn’t check IDs. That would be 
the difference between a great time 
and a memorable night. 


Basically, we finished out our time. 


in high school shooting pool, playing 
pinball or playing football. We called 
ourselves the fabulous five; and we 
would sit around playing the 
statistics game. Willy started the 
statistics game one day when he 
said, 

“Hey, | heard on the news last 
night that one out of every five peo- 
ple is insane.” 

“If you ask me,” said Hunk, ‘Abel 
looks a little edgy.” 

“Abel always looks edgy,” | said. 

“Yeah, it’s got to be Abel,” Art 
agreed. 

We decided that the only way to 
take care of Abel would be to tie him 


up. Abel looked more edgy than 
usual when we said that. We jumped 
on him and had him tied securely in 
another minute. It was easy. Abel 
was the smallest of the fabulous five. 
He was so small that he could fit in 
the front end of Hunk’s VW. We 
wotld drive into a gas station and 
watch the look on the unsuspecting 
attendant’s face as Abel hopped 
casually out, handing him the gas 
cap. 

Once we had tied Abel up, the 
only thing left to do was untie him 
again. Abel seemed appreciative. | 
asked him if he felt less edgy than 
before. He said he couldn’t tell. 

Once when we were trying to get 
some beer, a debate over who 
looked the oldest came up. | was the 
tallest. Hunk had the greatest profu- 
sion of hair on his upper lip. Willy 
suggested darkening MHunk’s 
moustache with magic marker. Hunk 
happened to have a set of magic 
markers in his glove compartment. It 
sounded worth trying, so Hunk sat 
back and let Willy and Abel go to 
work on him. Willy used the green 
magic marker; Abel selected purple. 

When they were finished with 
him, he looked ridiculous. With 
straight faces we all assured Hunk 
that the transformation in his ap- 
pearance had exceeded any of our 


expectations. 
“Really?” said Hunk. 
“Oh yeah,” | said. 


“Amazing,” said Art. 

Hunk was no sooner inside the 
store when the laughter came break- 
ing through. We watched as Hunk 
confidently set two _ six-packs of 
Michelob on the counter. We were in 
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stitches as the man behind the 
counter fixed his dull stare on Hunk’s 
lip. Art actually had tears coming 
from his eyes when Hunk caught a 
glance of himself in the mirror behind 
the counter. As Hunk came storming 
toward us from the store, | think it 
was Abel who said, 

“Hey Hunk, did you know that one 
out of every five people gets leprosy 
of the lip?” 

By the end of one year of Hunk’s 
friendship, it was obvious that he had 
taken my old spot as leader. Again, 
this was nothing that any of us talked 
about; it was just something we all 
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understood. The main meeting place 
switched from my garage-poolhall to 
Hunk’s bedroom-recording — studio. 
Hunk had a lot of expensive stereo 
equipment, and a lot of albums. The 
stereo was in a state of continual 
modification. Hunk was reading a lot 
about electronics. In his room tools 
lay everywhere. An_ unintelligible 
maze of wire ran all over the floor. 
We spent more and more time in that 
room. 

When Hunk graduated from high 
school, a year ahead of the rest of us, 
he went off to college in Idaho. We 
had our great pool and pinball cham- 
pionship finals before he left. There 
were several last cruises to the liquor 
store. Finally, Hunk packed the bug 
up and drove out of our lives. 

About one month later, we were 
playing football. Hunk walked casu- 
ally into the game. After running a 
few plays, we went out for some 
beer. 

“Yeah,"’ said Hunk, ‘college was a 
drag.” 

“What are you going to do about 
all those traffic tickets you ran up 
before you left?” Art asked. 
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“You know where | can get my car 
repainted?”’ 

It looked like things were going to 
continue as before. We went on to 
get good and drunk. When Hunk 
dropped me off at my house he was 
feeling the effects of all the beer. 

“| gotta take a piss,’ he declared, 
walking toward my front yard. He 
was staggering as he tried to unzip 
his pants. 

“Hey Hunk, don’t piss on my 
yard.” He ignored me. It was easy to 
get angry after all the beer. | was as 
drunk as he was. 

“Hunk,” | yelled, “If you piss on 
my yard, I'll piss on your car.’’ The 
next sound heard was the crackling 
of dry leaves along with Hunk’s 
voice. 


“Ahhhhhhh,” he said. 

“All right Hunk, you s.o.b.,” | said 
as | soaked down most of his rear 
bumper and fender. Hunk couldn’t 
believe his eyes. 

“\Nhy’d you piss on my car?” 

“Why'd you piss on my yard?” 

He hit me in the face. | grabbed his 
wrists and pinned them to his sides. 

“If you want a fight, I'll oblige you 
in the morning when we’re sober.” 

“If | weren't having that car re- 
painted, you'd be lying in the gutter 
right now.” 

“All right,” said Willy to Abel and 
Art, “a little action.” 

Hunk had his back to Willy. Sud- 
denly he flashed his counterfeit smile 
and winked. His face became stern 
again in an instant. | knew he didn’t 
like the idea of Willy enjoying this so 
much. 

“Ah, screw it, Hunk. Let's settle 
this right now!”’ | said. 

“Fine with me, asshole.” 

We turned on Willy. In another five 
minutes he had been tied and aban- 
doned on the front lawn of his house. 

“Did you know that one out of 
every five people gets mugged in 
this town after dark?” | said. 

“Better him than us,”’ said Hunk. 

We didn’t see as much of each 
other after | graduated from high 
school. | made the mistake of joining 
the Air Force. When | got back from 
boot camp, Hunk had repainted the 
VW; Art had fallen in love with some 
chick where he worked; Willy had 
bought himself a fast Camaro; and 


Abel had picked up a case of the 
clap. 

“One out of every five people gets 
it,” he said sadly. 

Art had some grass. We all 
celebrated my coming home from 
boot camp that night. It was the first 
time the original fabulous five had 
been together in a long time. | spent 
most of the night answering ques- 
tions about the Air Force. We went 
for a drive in Hunk’s two-tone bug. 

“So | guess you think | can’t still 
kick your ass now that you've been 
to boot camp and everything,’ Hunk 
said. 

“What do you mean still?” 

“Want to find out?” 


“Pull over somewhere,” | sug- 
gested. 

Hunk drove to a small park. We all 
got out. 


“Freestyle?” he asked: 

“No holds barred,” | agreed. The 
next thing | was conscious of was the 
sky. Hunk would've hit me again, but 
| fell backwards out of his reach. He 
tried to jump on top of me, but | 
rolled out from under him and stood 
up quickly. He jumped up, and we 
connected with each other a few 
times. | was tired of taking punches, 
so | grabbed him to throw him on the 
ground. He must've been thinking 
the same thing because he tried to 
trip me. We ended up on the ground 
differently from the way either of us 
had planned it. | finally decided to pin 
him and take a rest for a second. 

“Oh, take it easy,’’ Hunk said 
when | was on top of him. “It’s my 
first time, darling.”” 

We all started to laugh. Then | 
realized that was what Hunk was try- 
ing to make me do so | wouldn't be 
able to hold him down. | stopped 
laughing. 

“Okay, you big pig” said Hunk 
after a minute, “‘Let me up.” 

| did, and we left. 

Another year passed. | had realized 
during that time that the Air Force 
had been a mistake of no small scale. 
During a short leave period | came 
home. The first person | ran into was 
Willy. 

“Hunk’s thinking of joining the Air 
Force.” 

| considered, for a moment, the 
possibility of letting him go ahead. 
Then | could say that two out of five 


people are idiots. | decided | couldn’t 
do it. Not even to Hunk. 

“I'd better talk to him,” | said. 

“He went camping this weekend.” 

“| have to go back Sunday,” | said, 
“You'd better tell him for me. | really 
think he’d be making a mistake. | 
wish | hadn't done it.”” 

“He sounded serious.”’ 

“You'd better talk him out of it.” 

Nine months later | learned that 
Hunk had gone ahead and joined for 
six years, not four like | did. He had to 
sign up for that much time to go to 
the Air Force electronics school. 

“Goddammit, Willy, | told you to 
talk him out of it.” 

“| tried,” he said. “He didn’t 
believe you. If you really wanted him 
not to join, you should've told him 
you thought it was great. He thought 
you were trying to keep a good thing 
to yourself.”” 

When | thought about it, | realized 
Willy was right. | had confused Hunk 
by being honest. We had been lying 
to each other for so long that it'd 
been pretty unfair of me to change 


tactics like that. | had to laugh when | 
thought of the master con man 
outsmarting himself. 

After Hunk and | left, the rest of 
the fabulous five loosened up. Willy 
found himself a girlfriend, and hardly 
anyone saw him anymore. Art 
moved away to get a better job. Abel 
and | are still good friends. | mean 
I've known him since kindergarten. 
He works in a gas station now. They 
say he’s a great mechanic. He’s so 
small that he can get in places other 
mechanics can’t. 

| was talking to Abel the other day. 
He said that Hunk’s stepmother 
came in the station the other morn- 
ing and told him that Hunk had killed 
himself. He was in the Air Force elec- 
tronics school. They found him in a 
motel room in a bathtub full of water. 
He had plugged in an extension cord, 
stripped the ends, and dropped them 
in. 

Abel also mentioned where he had 
read that one out of every five people 
dies before his twenty-second birth- 
day. a 
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by John R. Miller 


Summer weekends brought Valentino’s yacht to its har- 
bor mooring and from aboard Errol Flynn’s schooner 
wafted the sounds of his latest wild party. The strains of 
Benny Goodman’s swing rolled out from the casino across 
the bay, and Al Jolson sang the island’s song. 

But that was in the ‘20s and ‘30s; today Santa Catalina 
Island and its Avalon Harbor, the former ‘‘playground 
spots of Hollywood,” are more sedentary. Although Frank 
Sinatra and Buddy Ebsen, among others, visit it on their 
yachts, and the Beach Boys have written a song about it, 
the island has lost its reputation as a glamorous watering 
hole for celebrities. The gala Hollywood parties disap- 
peared with the advent of World War II, when only perma- 
nent residents and maritime personnel were allowed on 
the island. Peace re-opened the island to tourists, but the 
pre-war pace never resumed. 

Tourism is still the main business of the island. One resi- 
dent of Avalon, the only town of any size on the island, 
says, ‘The only jobs that exist here besides tourist-related 
jobs are with the phone company, the electric company, or 
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the condominium construction crews.” These jobs employ 
very few of the town’s 1,400 permanent residents. 

As with many another resort, the tourist is not univer- 
sally liked. Many of Avalon’s residents are retired and 
moved to the island for the peaceful atmosphere. They ob- 
viously dislike tourist-generated noise. (But then, five times 
your town’s population roistering along your main street 
might bother you too.) 

This disdain for the tourist is evident even in some of the 
younger people. John, a 22-year-old resident of the island, 
is planning to move to northern California. ‘The island is 
getting too commercial,” he says. ‘‘l like it here because 
you can walk out your back door and camp in your 
backyard. But now there are too many people.’’ John 
spends much of his time looking for silver mines in the 
back canyons of the island and picking banjo in ‘‘the 
island's only bluegrass band.” 

Another member of the band, fiddle player Binnacle Bill, 
disagrees. A resident of San Diego until three years ago, 
he still likes the island “because it is isolated.” Yet he runs 
“Binnacle Bill’s Boutique’’ on Crescent Avenue, 
the main tourist drag in town,which is closed to vehicular 
traffic. 
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Islanders’ preferences aside, Avalon has been carefully 
planned as a tourist resort since the early years of the 20th 
century. When chewing gum magnate William Wrigley 
bought the island in 1919 from the Banning brothers, he 
turned Catalina into his pet project and personally oversaw 
its development. His mansion still stands on Mt. Ada, 
overlooking the town, but the family usually stays in the 
more austere Casa del Moste on the other side of Avalon. 

The most prominent building erected during Wrigley’s 
tenure as “‘the old man” of the island is the Casino. As tall 
as a 12-story building, the epitome of Catalina’s fading 
facade, it has served as a ballroom, movie theatre and 
museum. Contrary to its name, the “‘Casino’’ has never 
been used for gambling. The dance floor once held as 
many as 3,000 dancers at one time, and the colorful wall 
murals and ornate chandeliers are spectres of an era gone 
by. 

This aura of a pre-war resort pervades much of the town. 
A fire leveled Avalon in 1915, and most of the present 
buildings were erected in the ‘20s. Many islanders live in 
tiny cottages along peaceful streets lined with more elec- 
tric carts and motorcycles than full-sized automobiles. 
Residents all seem to know each other by their first names, 
and a photo of all 29 babies born on the island in 1976 
proudly hangs in the drugstore. The typical islander’s mask 
of aloofness falls away when he encounters another local. 

Of course, many in town realize the economic im- 
portance of the tourist and are friendly to him. There is a 
visitors’ information center in the heart of the tourist sec- 
tion, and the local Chamber of Commerce has an abun- 
dance of travel pamphlets on its counter. Avalon’s “official 
greeter,’’ an ex-lifeguard named Duke, greets excursion 
boats filled with tourists from the mainland all summer. He 
spends much of the winter drinking beer with tourists, 
spinning tales to a small but interested audience. 

Like any other resort, Avalon has its share of “good 


time” crime. To combat this, a 10-man deputation of the 


Los Angeles County Sheriff's Department is stationed on 
the island, with an eight-cell holding tank. According to 
Sgt. H. Slagle, the majority of arrests are mainlanders who 
drink too much or smoke dope in town. Tourists aren't the 
only offenders, though. Slagle says, “The thing that im- 
presses me most is the islanders’ attitude. They seem to 
think the laws don’t apply to them. They think they’re in a 
different world.” 

Their feelings may be justified. The architecture is 
predominantly 1930s; the common mode of transportation 
is golf cart; the population of Avalon is still only around 
1,400; and the largest portion of the island is uninhabited. 

42,135 acres of Catalina remain closed to development 
thanks to the efforts of the Santa Catalina Island Conser- 
vancy. The Conservancy, formed in 1972, is a non-profit 
group dedicated to preserving the island in its natural 
state. 

The part of the island run by the Conservancy is a 
favorite stop for yachtsmen and scuba divers, who are 
lured by the crystal-clear waters surrounding Catalina. 
They tend to gravitate towards the Isthmus, a small cluster 
of buildings housing a marine supply store, a restaurant 
and a general store and cafe. In addition, an office of the 
Catalina Cove and Camp Agency is here to collect landing 


fees and arrange hunting and camping expeditions to the 
interior. 

The hills and valleys of Catalina are home to goats, 
runaway livestock, wild boar, deer, foxes and a herd of 800 
buffalo that were brought over for the filming of a western 
and left there. The buffalo usually are harmless, but not 
some of the wild livestock or the wild boar. Actor David 
Niven found this out once when he had to slip and slide 
down a cactus-ridden hill to avoid the charge of a wild bull 
that he had angered. Niven’s shipmate, Humphrey Bogart, 
witnessed the event from the comfort of the foredeck of 
his yacht in the harbor below. It was the Fourth of July so 
Bogart grabbed his boat hailer and gleefully announced to 
the rest of the moored fleet, ‘Today we rid ourselves of 
the British.” 

Today any venture outside of Avalon requires the pur- 
chase of a landing permit for each visitor. These are 
available at the Catalina Cove and Camp Agency for $2.50 
per adult per day, or at group rates for frequent visitors and 
yacht crews. 

As unique and varied as the island is, it does not 
measure up to every tourist’s expectations. Some come to 
Avalon expecting wild parties and a lively social scene, and 
find only family-type amusements and the usual small- 
town pastimes. Many of these end up in one of the 
numerous bars along Crescent Avenue. One old man, car- 
rying a bottle in a brown paper bag, loudly declared as he 
passed a hamburger joint by the beach, “I can't wait to get 
off this island!’ When asked why, all he could answer was, 
“Because it sucks!” 

For each disillusioned tourist, however, there are many 
visitors content to explore the island independently, or 
merely stroll along the beach at Avalon. These tourists 
form an ever-increasing number of regular visitors to the 
island. To accommodate them, Doug Bombard, head of 
the Catalina Cove and Camp Agency says, “Avalon will 
grow three to four times its present size. The Isthmus will 
eventually become a low-density town, primarily con- 
cerned with yachting, camping and marine research.” 

This growth is obvious already. The Isthmus is the home 
of the University of Southern California’s marine research 
center, while in Avalon condominiums have begun their ir- 
reversible climb up the mountainside. In fact, new con- 
struction is taking place a little too fast for anyone’s com- 
fort. “Along with many other California communities,” 
Bombard says, ‘‘our major concern this year is water. Even 
with improvements in reclamation and reservoir construc- 
tion, we are in serious trouble.” As the condominiums 
under construction are filled with new people, they will 
add to the problem. 

Although the weekend visitor is not likely to meet any 
charging boars nor experience the island’s growing pains, 
he is invited to discover the true flavor of the island. But it 
takes more than two days of steady touring, for tourism is 
only one aspect of Catalina. It takes day-to-day living to 
capture its reality—the tranquility, the remoteness. The 
newcomer must slow down and breathe deeply to absorb 
the sun, the salt water and the desert-island tempo. 

To frequent visitor and islander alike, ‘26 miles across 
the sea’’ means more than distance. It means a step back 
in time toward a bygone day. Oo 
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Catalina... 
Isolated Images 
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by Ted Myers and Carla Schrad 


An empty highway in the early morning, the crimson sun cracking 


MOVING 


by Larry Dieli 


Moving, the curse of the mobile society. This time it was 
the Big Move—from undergraduate to worker. | was 
thankful that Bergen Pharmaceutical was going to pay for 
the transfer from Long Beach to New Jersey. But that 
didn’t improve the task —Go out and get the boxes. Sort 
through and package books, records, tapes, stereo, 
speakers and clothes. Hope that nothing gets lost, stolen 
or broken. 

I'd just finished packing my last carton of books when | 
spotted the hat. Black and wide-rimmed, it lay atop a col- 
lection of road maps, a reminder of days when it had 
served as head protector, pillow, water cup and stash 
holder. | went into the bathroom to check out the road relic 
in a mirror. 

| tried on the hat. A recent haircut, designed to please 
my new employers, made the hat too big. | laughed at the 
image in the mirror, took off the souvenir of yesteryear and 
threw it into the I-don’t-know-what-to-do-with-it pile. | was 
on my way back to packing when the phone rang. 


“Hello,” | said. 
“Are you Peter Bailey?” 
“VYes,”” 


“This is Mike Marvel, the morning DJ at KMUD, 1260 
on your radio dial. I’m sorry you answered the phone with 
hello. If you had said ‘KMUD is my favorite station,’ you 
and a friend would have received a week’s paid vacation in 
Needles, California and a year’s supply of Glurp, America’s 
favorite mouthwash. If you'll stay on the line, I'll get your 
address and mail you an 8x10 glossy of a flat tire.” 

| put the phone back on the hook. | didn’t feel like enter- 
taining some clown. Within a minute, the phone rang 
again. “Hello,” | snapped into the phone, thinking it was 
the same joker. 

“Pete, is that any way to say hi to your old friend Bill?” 
asked the voice on the other end. 
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“Bill Coulter?” | stammered, not quite believing my ears. 

“It isn't Mike Marvel.” It was Coulter, my former road 
partner and cohort in many a caper. 

“Where are you?” | asked, suspecting that he was in 
Miami or Maui. 

“In a shopping center on the corner of 7th and Coast 
Highway. You know where that is?” 

“Hell yes. I’m only 10 minutes away from there. Can you 
see the coffee shop in the center?” 

“The one with the big brown doors, the plate windows 
and the beautiful, dark skinned, long-haired hostess who 
gave me change for this phone call?” 

“Stay put, Coulter, and I'll get there in a few minutes. 
We can have an early lunch.’ 

“Okay, but Pete...” 

“What?” 

“Sorry you didn’t get the trip to Needles.” 

“Up yours, Coulter. See you in a while.” 

Traffic was heavy going up 7th Street. Wilson High was 
holding a track meet. As | waded through the congestion, 
my thoughts ran to the last time | had seen Bill Coulter, 
alias Grease Mouth. One of his lady acquaintances hung 
that tag on him after listening to him pitch a tale about the 
opportunities in a distant land. ‘That fool thinks he’s slick 
because he’s got grease in his mouth.” The woman had in- 
sight. 

Coulter and | had spent a couple of years criss crossing 
the North American continent. We hustled a variety of 
schemes in trying to snare the big American dream —fame 
and fortune. Invariably, the schemes would fail. Fame and 
fortune would be replaced with something much more 
mundane like getting together enough money to pay for 
food. As soon as we raised enough money to pay our bills, 
we'd be off in search of another rainbow. 

The last time | had seen Coulter was on a late spring 
morning in a roadside camp outside Portland, Oregon. We 
had pooled our funds and purchased a vintage Ford pick- 
up. The truck ran on religious bargaining. ‘God, let this 


truck keep running and I'll keep believing in you.” 

We had been doing a bit of drinking that day and hadn't 
paid attention to the only reliable gauge in the truck —the 
gas gauge. When we pulled into a roadside stop to relieve 
some of the beer that had been accumulating, the gas in- 
dicator registered a big ‘’E.” Since it was almost dark, we 
decided to spend the night in the campsite. Coulter drew 
the long straw and chose to bed down in the back of the 
truck. | threw my sleeping bag under a campsite table. 

That night, all the mosquitos in Oregon decided to have 
a dinner party. | was chosen to be the main course. | was 
bitten so often that | started accepting Diner’s Club cards. 
The next morning | swore off the nomadic existence, set- 
tled with Coulter on the value of the truck (me: you keep 
the truck; him: that’s a dirty trick to pull on a friend) and an- 
nounced my plans to return to scholastic endeavors. | left 
Coulter an address and hitchhiked to Southern California. 

| pulled into the shopping center lot and parked. | 
wondered if | would recognize Coulter. Maybe he had 
changed. | didn’t know what he was doing in town. 
Perhaps he had forsaken the nomadic life, cleaned up and 
was pursuing life as an insurance salesman. 

He wasn't. 

| opened the heavy oak doors of the restaurant and im- 
mediately spotted him. His blond hair was long and 
straggly, beard unruly and unkempt. He wore a brown cor- 
duroy jacket with patches on the elbows. A piece of white 
fabric with the number 129 was sewn on the back of the 
jacket. His levis were a mosaic of patches and stitches. His 
black motorcycle boots looked as if they had dragged 
through the desert for 40 years. Holding a motorcycle 
helmet in his left hand, leaning against the computer cash 
register, he riveted his attention on the enticing smile of 
the hostess.| walked up unnoticed. 

“Pardon me,” | said, addressing myself to the hostess, 
“but can you tell me where a person can go to get a shave 
and a haircut?” 

Coulter’s eyes passed from the hostess to me. A smile 


racking the horizon, the wind tugging as you accelerate.... 


slowly grew on his face. Shaking his head, he stood away 
from the cash register. He extended his right hand. 

“Long time, scholar.” He reviewed my close-cropped 
hair and clean-shaven face. ‘Cleaned up your act. eh? No 
matter. I'll still sit with you.” Playfully punching me in the 
stomach, he said, ‘‘Let’s get something to eat.” 

He turned to the girl behind the register. “Carmen, can 
you seat my friend and me?” 

The hostess picked up a couple of menus and directed 
us to a table. Along the way, an elderly, grandmotherly 
woman beckoned Coulter. “Young man, you must tell me 
what the number on your back means.” 

Coulter squatted down next to the lady. “‘If | tell you, will 
you do me a favor?” The woman quickly nodded her head. 

“I'm waiting for a computer date,” he said. “She'll be 
dressed in a black cocktail dress and will have the same 
number sewn on an armband. Will you send her to my 
table when she comes in?” The grey-haired woman prom- 
ised she would and Coulter came and took the opposite 
side of the booth where we had been seated. 

cS scholar, tell me what's new with you,” Coulter 
said. 

“| finished school.” He applauded. ‘‘Not only that, | got a 
job working for a pharmaceutical outfit in New Jersey that 
pays $10,500 to start, provides a car and promises to carry 
me along the sunny side of life.” | was telling him more 
about my brilliant prospects when the waitress appeared. 

“Ready to order?” the young, freckled-face girl asked. 

Coulter cleared his throat and in hushed tones said “Be 
very careful. That man is a known drug dealer.” He tilted 
his head in my direction. The girl backed slightly away 
from the table and rephrased the question. “Gentlemen, 
may | take your order?” 

After she left, Coulter broke into a smile. “If she gets a 
reward for turning you in, I'd better get half.” Ignoring him, 
| asked what he was doing in Long Beach and what he had 
been doing since I’d seen him last. He leaned back against 
the booth and stroked his beard. 
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“Believe it or not, I’ve been in one 
place for pretty much the whole 
while. After we split up, | got a 
hankering to see Idaho. | drove the 
old truck as far as Pocatello. It died 
there. The town seemed like a good 
place to spend time. | got myself a 
job with a remodeling contractor. 
Worked with him more than two and 
a half years. Saved some money, 
bought a bike, and pursued the 
manual labor scene.” 

My eyes popped open. What ac- 
counted for that strange behavior 
from a man who used to itch to travel 
after being in the same state for a 
week? 

“And | met this woman in the 
town. Her name is Alice. She works 
at a community center. | was doing 
some remodeling for her neighbor 
and | more or less bumped 
into her. Anyway, we started going 
out, then we went and found a 
house. It was a fine time.” 

“Was?” 

“Yeah, a few weeks back | got to 
feeling like | was digging a tunnel in- 
to the core of the earth. Feeling 
trapped in. | asked Alice if she 


wanted to do some traveling. She 
said she was more interested in a 
family. Bye, Alice. | told my boss. He 
offered me a raise. | told him | had 
enough money. Bye, job. Bye, 
Pocatello. Hello, Long Beach.” 

Before Coulter got around to ex- 
plaining what he was doing in Long 
Beach, he rehashed some old times 
we had shared. A night in jail in 
Bozeman, Montana (“But, deputy, it 
was a matter of pride. He said city 
folks couldn’t punch.”) The wild 
west rodeo in North Platte (“What do 
you mean, we enter a steer riding 
contest? Who’s going to pay the 
hospital bill?) Sally and Sadie Ward. 
Explaining to the U.S. guards on the 
Canadian border why we should be 
let back in the states. 

By the time | was done with my 
meal, my ribs ached from laughing. 
“I've got a proposition for you,” 
Coulter said after the table had been 
cleared. ‘‘Come along with me and 
we'll renew our road partnership.” 

“No thanks,” | said, my mind rac- 
ing back to all the mosquito bites. | 
began to itch just thinking about 
them. “Il got that job to go to. The 
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movers are coming Monday to take 
my possessions back east.’’ 

“Listen,”’ he continued as if I’d said 
nothing, ‘| know this guy down in 
Tucson. His company is building a 
bunch of new homes. They’ve got a 
couple of tracts going in. We can go 
over there, get work, and really travel 
this time. Europe, South America.” 

“You're not listening, Bill,” | said 
while sipping some strong coffee. ‘‘! 
want something back for the years | 
put in school. This job is a start. In a 
few years, | can be making good 
money.” 

“Pete, you going to be jumping 
out of bed in the morning to get to 
work?” he said, tapping his fingers 
on the table. 

“It isn't that kind of job, but it’s a 
step in the direction | want to go. The 
job offers security and the promise of 
a good tomorrow.” 

“Bailey, what would you rather 
do? Get up in the morning, battle a 
billion other computer commuters 
and live all your days in the hope of a 
bright tomorrow? Or would you en- 
joy the feeling of hopping on a bike 
out in the desert? An empty highway 
in the early morning, the crimson sun 
just cracking the horizon and the 
wind tugging at you as you ac- 
celerate along the road. 60, 70, 80...”’ 

“What does it get you?” | asked, 
interrupting his spiel. 

“Life. Every day you're living. 
When you get stagnant, you just up 
and find something else to do, or 
somewhere else to go.” 

“Bill, | don’t think so,” | told him, 
not giving his words the chance to 
ferment in my mind. ‘Not this time. 
There are things | want to do that re- 
quire plans and stability.” 

Coulter shook his head in dismay, 
his long hair dangling in front of his 
face. He picked up the check and 
stood up. 

“tell you what,” he said, “don’t 
make up your mind now. Think 
about it. And when you consider it, 
remember you only have one time to 
live this life.” 

We went up to the register and 
paid the bill. The hostess said she 
was getting off work in 15 minutes. 
Coulter said he would wait. We 
shook hands. “I'll give you a call 
tonight, and you can tell me your 
decision,” he said. He sat down to 
wait for the hostess. | went home to 
finish packing. 
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Unlike a_ sterile Pickwick or e 
Walden store, there is nothing shiny or 
orderly about Acres of Books. It is a 
mausoleum of books, a cemetery of books, 
an Arlington of books— endless straight-spined 1 
rows of them, extending as far as the eye can see, . ; 
like so many thousands of dead soldiers. But it is also 
a book heaven. 
There are familiar books — books we read as children or 
had read to us by grandparents or wanted to read but never 
found time. There are unknown books, unsung books which here : 
have achieved a kind of immortality. Acres of Books deals in what ' 
was — and what never was. 
Jammed to the rafters and crowded with files of old, dusty volumes, the 
bookstore seems to bulge. Fluorescent lights flicker dimly and the air is 
thick with the musky odor of dry paper and glue. 


A survivor of the Long Beach earthquake of 1933, the theatre-like 


Pastureland for bookworms... 
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building housing the present 
bookstore stretches a third of a foot- 
ball field long and two stories high. 
Gothic perspectives are formed by 
the eight-foot-tall shelves that run the 
length of the building; the cement 
floor of the aisles between them is 
covered by gaudy linoleum long 
since worn out. 

The backdrop for this archaic 
scene, a tattered canvas com- 
memorating Decoration Day, runs 
20 feet across the back wall. 
Precariously suspended above the 
rear counter, the battlefield vista— 
with tanks, cannons, bombshell 
holes, broken telephone poles and 
straggling lines—overlooks the re- 
mains of many a pen-and-ink war. |n- 
deed, the entire store seems a sur- 
vival from the Civil War. 

The main part of the store was 
once a dancehall and a restaurant, 
and the balcony that hangs over the 
front door was used for the or- 
chestra. The remainder of the store 
was a garage. 

Located downtown on _ Long 
Beach Boulevard, Acres of Books is 
owned, operated and managed by 
Bertrand Smith. The elusive and 
seemingly shy Smith, who prefers to 
be called Gene, can usually be found 
dressed in baggy pants and blue 
windbreaker, barricaded behind five- 
foot stacks of books. Intently re- 
evaluating and reshelving books 
originally priced in 1932, Smith pur- 
sues a routine that keeps him ac- 
quainted with the thousands of titles 


and authors residing at the store. 

Principally family-operated, Acres 
of Books employs five other people 
besides Smith and his wife Alice. 
Three are relatives: Smith’s daughter 
Patricia, her husband, Ron Szeilagyi, 
and Smith's daughter-in-law, Jackie. 
The two other workers have been 
there long enough to be relatives. 
Don Baker has worked at Acres of 
Books for 12 years, and Frank Cotton 
has been with Smith for more than 
40 years. 

“| started with Gene over on 
Pacific Avenue in 1936,” the 68-year- 
old Cotton says, “and with the ex- 
ception of the four years | spent in 
World War II, I’ve been working for 
him ever since. | only work two days 
a week now— Friday and Saturday — 
but with my book collection, | have 
plenty to do.” 

A self-acknowledged book-oholic, 
Cotton has his own valuable collec- 
tion of first editions, autographed 
copies and books on drama. 

Nicknamed the “Encyclopedia’’ by 
his associates, Cotton has an affinity 
for remembering old books and 
strange authors. Jackie, Smith’s 
outgoing daughter-in-law, recalls that 
one day a lady came into the store 
and said she wanted a book but had 
forgotten the name and the author. 
Cotton asked her to describe it. The 
book is blue, she told him, about 
9” x13”, is scrolled around the 
outer edges, and has an Arabian 
dancer imprinted on the cover. Cot- 
ton not only told her the name and 


author of the book but found it for 
her. 

Although Smith leaves most of the 
collecting of rare books to Cotton 
“because one man does not have 
time to be both a collector and a 
businessman,’ he does have a small 
special collection for sale in a locked 
room. The door that leads into it is 
noncommittally labeled ‘Music 
Room.” Opened on invitation only, it 
contains first editions and antique 
books more valuable than those on 
the shelves in the main part of the 
store. 

Mrs. Smith says, ‘“Acres of Books 
did buy and sell records and sheet 
music years ago, but it was too dif- 
ficult to maintain.” Like the rest of 
the store, the ‘‘Music Room” is in the 
process of being rearranged and the 
prices of the books in this collection, 
which range from $6 to $75, are be- 
ing re-evaluated. 

Aside from the Music Room col- 
lection, the store does have one 
volume on display costing more than 
any other. It is an illustrated book, 
Battles of the Civil War: 1861-1865, 
The Complete Kurz and Allison 
Prints. Smith is asking $100. New, it 
was worth about $250. 

Smith says he buys most of his 
books for about one fifth the price for 
which he resells them. Customers 
are sometimes surprised at this, as 
when a young woman brought a 
thick manual-type music book into 
the store with the idea it could be 
resold for $85. 


“can only pay you $5 for the 
book,” Smith told her, ‘because with 
luck | can resell it for $10. | can’t buy 
it for as much as it is worth to you.” 

The lady left and took her book 
with her. 

Smith usually does not buy or sell 
textbooks or encyclopedias because 
they become outdated too fast. 
Math, calculus and some medical 
books are exceptions. 

“| buy more books than | sell. Peo- 
ple often bring in a trunkload of 
books and if | find only two out of 
two dozen that | can use, I'll usually 
buy them all. 

“Until 1973, | bought most of the 
books in England, but now | get them 
from people who bring them in, or if 
it’s not too far, we go out and pick 
them up.” 

There remain only a few second- 
hand bookstores dealing in volume 
like Acres of Books. Jackie says, 
“There are only two similar stores 
that we know of in this area. They are 
Book City and Cherokee. Both are in 
Hollywood.” 

Everyone who works there con- 
stantly straightens and rearranges 
the dusty books, but even so, the 
bookstore appears to be in a con- 
tinual state of disorder. Unlike 
libraries and bookstores that main- 
tain a card catalog and yearly inven- 
tory, Acres of Books employees rely 
on memory to tell them if they have a 
book and where it is. Lost books are 
usually found, sometimes by the 
employees themselves, other times 
by a customer who runs across it in 
another part of the store. 

One entire section of Acres of 
Books is devoted to juvenile books. 
Frequently, school children are 
escorted through the bookstore to 
acquaint them with books even they 
can afford to buy. Besides standard 
children’s books of today, there are 
older series such as Nancy Drew, 
Trixie Belden and the Hardy Boys to 
entice them. 

For the English lit major there are 
hardback copies of the works of 
Thomas Wolfe, Walt Whitman, 
Henry James, to name a few; and for 
the poet, an entire section on such 
masters as Swinburne, Shelley, 
Browning and Tennyson. 

Sections are labeled by subjects 
such as Colleges, Fortune Telling, 


Guns and World War Il. Aisles are 
devoted to various countries, and 
foreign students can find books writ- 
ten in their native languages. 

One customer who comes in daily 
is a tall, distinguished, well-dressed 
gentleman whose hobby is reading 
about South America. At first he 
seemed satisfied, but then he told 
Smith there were certain books he 
thought were needed to complete 
specific areas of South America. One 
by one he has obtained these miss- 
ing books to add to the already bulg- 
ing shelves, and with Smith’s permis- 
sion he comes in each day to spend 
his lunch hour rearranging the sec- 
tion. 

Acres of Books is on the buying 
lists of many foreign dealers because 
of its vast coverage of different sub- 
jects. For instance, Jackie recalls a 
man who comes to the bookstore 
every year from Australia to buy and 


package a shipment to his own 
bookstore. What kind of books does 
he buy? Books about Australia. 

Another gentleman, this one from 
San Franciscc, flies to Long Beach 
on business about once a week. 
When his work is completed, he 
browses in Acres of Books until 
departure time. 

The “Claremont Group’’— 
students who come all the way from 
Claremont College — buy mostly 
classics. 

There appears to be no end to the 
diversity — or number — of 
customers. Nor is there an end to the 
continuoug rearranging and re- 
evaluating of the literal half acre of 
books, and Smith has no plans to 
quit the business. 

“His father worked until the week 
before he died at the age of 93,” 
Jackie explains. ‘| expect Mr. Smith 
will do the same.” L] 
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by Gary Harmon 


The shiny silver spigots stand 
above the soda fountain counter, 
their brightness sharply contradicting 
the sawdust disarray surrounding 
them. The counter, stripped of its 
varnish, no longer gleams. The mir- 
rors behind, whose brightness once 
rivaled the spigots, no longer reflect 
young faces pausing to refresh. The 
young faces themselves must now 
be wrinkled and tired. The mirrors 
too are tarnished by dust and years. 

“This counter’s been here since 
1928,” says the carpenter. ‘“You can 
see how the edges have been worn 
down in the time it’s been here.” 
Small depressions, made by the 
resting of countless elbows, have 
worn the edge into a smooth uneven- 
ness. 

The soda fountain is being 
restored. The old counter will be 
sanded and varnished: its sheen will 
be renewed. The same will happen 
with the surrounding wood cabinetry 
and shelving. The twirling chairs are 
being refurbished. The single row of 
tile at the base of the counter will be 
cleaned. Soon the spigots will not 
glint alone. 

When the restoration, the small 
rebirth, is complete, the counter will 
be neither old nor new. It will be a 
curious blend of plastic-covered 
chairs facing a 50-year-old counter. 
The mirrors will reflect the faces of 
people who remember a time before 
the counter was there and those who 
cannot remember a world without 
pre-fabricated malteds and instant 
food. 

The Clinic Pharmacy, home of the 
fountain, sits at the intersection of 
Cherry Avenue and Broadway, just a 
block from the mild tides of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Looking up Cherry, away from the 
ocean, you see a small neighborhood 
grocery store and dilapidated houses 
whose paint is peeling, whose lawns 


are burning, whose windows are 
shattered or just plain dirty. 

Look across Cherry and you see 
Bixby Park, complete with band 
shell, playground (even here there is 
a frontier fort and a mock space 
ship), shuffleboard and croquet 
areas, and a fountain that squirts 
water high into the air. Further, 
across Bixby Park there are modern 
apartment buildings with life-size 
statues and clean architecture. They 
are intermixed with old one- or two- 
story apartments built of plaster and 
wood and painted in bright, gaudy 
colors. 

Look to the ocean. High to the 
right, there are the skyscrapers, the 
20-level apartment buildings on the 
waterfront. Below them are the low- 
slung seaside homes that belong to 
people who can afford such luxuries. 

Walk down to the beach through 
the Cherry pedestrian underpass. 
The grafitto has recognizable form, a 
demonic face, grinning, with bared 
teeth. Its almond eyes seem to follow 
you out of the darkness and into the 
sunlit brightness of the beach. Walk 
past a fading green plywood struc- 
ture topped by a dingy white, pitted 
sign that bears the name of the 
establishment: “‘Roger’s Place’’ and 
below that, ‘At the foot of Cherry.” 
The sign is trimmed with rusty 
curlicues of metal. 

From Roger’s Place you can see 
her. She lies little more than a mile 
away, just across the tiny bay. Even 
from here the three red smokestacks 
stand out, bright and easily recog- 
nized. She looks as seaworthy as ever. 
But now the Queen Mary lies per- 
manently tied to the dock, a relic of 
an age gone by, a shell of her former 
self. Behind her, far out to sea there 
are two oil tankers, crawling over the 
wrinkled sea. Closer, there are the ar- 
tificial islands, built for the sole pur- 
pose of drilling for oil, with their palm 
trees and sham resort hotels. On the 
shore, the flat, short, light-colored 
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cylinder is the Long Beach Arena, 
home court for the Forty-Niners of 
Cal State Long Beach. Next to it is a 
high dark cylinder: a real apartment 
building. 

“This area is all fucked up. | lived 
here 12 years ago and none of this 
shit was here then,” says Ray Car- 
reon, pointing to the Arena, the 
Pacific Holiday Apartments, the 
Queen Mary and the artificial islands. 

Ray, a heavy young man, 5’10” 
and a veteran of Vietnam, talks of the 
change of the neighborhood since he 
moved. “Now | don’t dare walk alone 
on the streets without a pistol, man,” 
he says, ‘“You just never know what 
you're going to run into.” 

Ray talks of his Army experiences. 
“Yeah, | was in Vietnam. It was fun. 
Now there’s a lot of gooks around 
here, though. To me, a gook is 
anyone from Southeast Asia.” He 
talks of being a history major at col- 
lege, he talks of his life at present. 

His deeply lined face breaks into a 
toothy grin as he tells me that his 
skin is too light, that he needs to get 
a deeper tan. He leaves to find a 
quiet place to bake his already dark 
skin. 

On the beach there are little girls 
playing in the sand, running from the 
waves. The boys only pretend to be 
brave and fearless. 

The lifeguard headquarters is 
shaped like a ship’s bridge, complete 
with a high wheelhouse and _ port- 
holes on the sides. Next to it Gini Kel- 
ly sits, her bike nearby. She is new to 
Cherry, having moved up from 
Florida two weeks ago, away from 
her family. ‘Back there, there is 
nothing like this. Everyone is 
separate; there isn’t any of this inter- 
mixing,” she says.“Cherry is like a 
grocery store. All you have to dois 
pick an aisle.” 

Gini tells how she was followed by 
two “perverts” on her way home in 
the last week. ‘| don’t want you to 
think I’m prejudiced or anything, but 


they were both Chicanos,” she says. 
“Variety is the spice of life. That's 
what I’ve been told all these years. 
I’m not sure if | agree with it.” 

Walk back through the Cherry 
Avenue tunnel, through the chill air 
that pervades the place. Ray Car- 
reon’s words filter back through the 
memory. “Don’t get mugged in the 
tunnel, man,” he said. “If you see 
somebody you don’t know in there, 
you're always afraid you might get 
cut up.” 

On the other side of the tunnel, in 
the green expanse of Bixby Park, the 
people walk, aimlessly. Most seem 
to live in the dilapidated houses or 
the high apartment buildings. They 
are old, retired white people or 
young, struggling blacks, Chicanos, 
Orientals, all caught with no other 
place to go. Some wait on street cor- 
ners, near the bus stops, with their 
passes ready to take them to other 
parts of the city. But they will be 
back. 

The old people go to Bixby Park 
and play croquet or shuffleboard or 


cards or checkers. Or they walk. Or 
they sit and watch. They watch four 
men playing croquet in the confines 
of the Bixby Roque Club. They listen 
to the ringing “clack’’ of wooden 
mallets meeting wooden balls, 
sending them skittering scratchily 
over the concrete playing surface. 
One lady sits near the card players, 
telling a captive audience of one 
about her past glories, her brilliant 
youth and the men who used to 
chase her. Her silver hair is elegantly 
coiffed. At least, that which can be 
seen is. Most of her hair is hidden by 
a heavy black and gray checkered 
hat lined with black fur. Her jacket 
and long skirt are made in the same 
checkered pattern and fur-trimmed at 
the sleeves and skirt hem. The 


temperature is well above 70 
degrees, but she seems not to 
notice. 


Outside, the checker players and 
bridge players are complaining of the 
heat, and of their opponents’ ethics. 

The younger residents of the area 
walk in couples, hand in hand. They 
lie on the green grass in the sun, 
waiting for the Long’ Beach 
Municipal Band to play. 

One couple plays chess, stretched 
out on the grass behind a knoll. The 
girl, concentrating on her opponent's 
moves, does not notice as a whisper 
of a breeze waves a wisp of her hair 
over her eyes. 

High above her, the wind wafts 
kites out over the ocean. They frolic 
in the same breeze. 

Surrounding Bixby Park are apart- 
ment houses, not the towers that line 
the waterfront but modern buildings 
with names like Chateau Nadyne or 
Chateau Beth. They are built next to 
older places with names like The 
Barclay House. 

The ersatz architecture, land- 
scaped lawns and shrubs and imita- 
tion marble statues of the Chateaux 
stand in sharp contradiction to the 
simple lines, windowsill planters, and 


rigorous asceticism of the Barclay 
House. 

Below the apartment porches in a 
grassy corner of the park, a big man 
is sitting cross-legged, playing a 
single snare drum at a measured 
beat. As he plays, children approach. 
They sit in a circle around him, listen- 
ing, and he toys a moment with their 
desire to paddle the drum with the 
sticks. 

Each child gets a chance to play 
and the man tries to show them how 
to make a steady, rhythmic sound. 
He leans back to laugh as they get 
frustrated and pound wildly. Then he 
leans forward and tries again to show 
them to play at a measured pace, 
with a recognizable beat. He smiles 
at their feverish attempts until it is 
time to leave. The children carry his 
drum to his car and he climbs in 
behind the steering wheel. 

Cherry is elegant and crude. A 
haughty dowager can walk her well- 
dressed dog past flaking homes and 
rusty ‘46 automobiles and not seem 
out of place. Aging hippies of the an- 
cient ‘60s walk past high buildings 
supporting penthouses 20 stories 
above their foundations and never 
raise an eye, an eyebrow or a fist. 

Cherry Avenue, with all its oddities 
and idiosyncracies, is capable of pro- 
ducing moments of unorthodox 
beauty. It does not inspire admira- 
tion, nor pity. It simply is a place 
where living is done—and a certain 
amount of dying. C] 


In the beginning there was Oscar. 

And Oscar begot Emmy, and Emmy begot Grammy, and 
the celebrities saw that it was good. And other people saw 
it was good, or at least flattering, and begot their own little 
obscure awards. 

A drive around scenic Long Beach (garden spot of the 
Western World) reveals some shops, restaurants, and 
miscellany worthy of receiving these obscure awards (so 
obscure that the places don’t even know they exist, much 
less that they’ve won them). 


The first annnual ‘‘Hapi Hooker” award goes to The 
Melon Patch (1029 E. Fourth St., Long Beach, 432-2839). 
No, it’s not a misprint; we refer here to Hapi coats, which 
the store stocks along with caftans, hand-embroidered 
blouses from South America, and other styles from the 
Orient. For those who prefer ‘‘Happy Days” to “Hapi 
coats,’” The Melon Patch features beaded sweaters and 
broad-shouldered looks from the ‘50s along with faded 
denims and one-of-a-kind blouses of a more recent vin- 
tage. Purses and scarves are also available at the ‘‘Patch.”” 


Some people read books on how to name the baby; 
Stottlemyer’s (4923 E. Second St., Long Beach, 433-0988) 
wrote the book on “How to Name Your Sandwich.” 
They're locally known for their one-price ($1.25) sandwich 
menu which includes such favorites as the John Birch (red 
pepper, white tuna meat, bleu cheese, on rye), the Barbra 
Streisand (chopped liver, salami, tomato, and lettuce on a 
bagel), the Billy Graham (on Bible bread), the Sinatra (on an 
Italian roll), and the Tom Bradley (on black bread). 

Then there’s tne Richard Nixon. (“On this one,” states 
the menu, “you never know what you get.’’) Let there be 
no mistake about it! 
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YOU COT TRE TIME? 
WE COT TRE PLACES 


by Elizabeth Tarnove 
Photos by Rod Lyons 


Stottlemyer’s also carries gourmet foods, wines and 
cheese, and it has a deli counter (with the yummiest 
cheesecake!). They even make up catering trays (and 
name them too, like the Clark Gable “fit for a king 
special.’’) 


The international ‘‘Food Like Mother Used to Make 
Before Dad Joined Weight Watchers Citation” is awarded 
to Grandma’s Gazebo (Restaurant and Bakery, 674-678 
Redondo Ave., Long Beach, 434-3004). Grandma’s 
features the best in giant cookies, homemade soups, sand- 
wiches, salads, and candies this side of dear old Mom’s 
kitchen. (Unless, of course, Mom’s specialties were 
warmed-over TV dinners.) On a scale of 1 to 10, the super- 
rich, melt-in-your-mouth goodies rate a solid eleven. 

A meal at Grandma’s would average from $3 up, and’ 
when you consider how much you’ve missed home cook- 
ing (but not the inevitable lecture about how peaked and 
skinny you look since you moved out 15 years ago), Grand- 
ma’s is worth going over the meadow and through the 
woods... 


This year’s ‘Well Trained Restaurant and Funky Vic-. 
torian Decorating Awards” go to The Old Spaghetti Fac- 
tory (2110 Newport BI., Newport Beach, 714-675-8654). 
It’s a rambling old place, panelled in everything from old 
doors to headboards from an old bed (how’s that for 
subliminal seduction?) Tiffany lamps swing from the ceil- 
ing, a train full of booths dominates the center of the first 
floor, several winding staircases twist and turn into obliv- 
ion. And speaking of twisting and turning, their spaghetti 


noodles are the longest in captivity. Their specialty is 
spaghetti, and they serve it in several different ways. Din- 
ners include spumoni ice cream and fresh-baked sour- 
dough bread loaves which are replaced as often as coffee 
cups refilled. Atmosphere is warm and friendly, and on a 
weekend night you can count on singing “Happy Birth- 
day’. at least five times, even if no one at your table is 
celebrating theirs. 


Long Beach Louvre Lovers laud the Long Beach 
Museum of Art (2300 E. Ocean Blvd., Long Beach, 
439-2119). Just a sea shell’s throw from the beach, the 
museum is a perfect spot for a family outing. In addition to 
changing exhibits, the museum features a well-stocked 
book and gift shop with handmade dolls and everything 
else from Early American glassware to painted Peruvian 
gourds, not to mention the best selection of art books in 
and around Long Beach. And don’t let the quaint old 
building fool you. The grounds of this place have modern 
sculpture and a fountain that would put the Carlson Tower 
to shame. 

Admission to the Museum is free. It is open noon to 5 
p.m. Wednesday through Sunday. 


‘ # F 
Dolls N’ Things (4531 


E. Anaheim, Long Beach, 
434-2720) wins the ‘Thanksgiving Turkey Memorial 
Award for Creative Use of Stuffing,” for it’s applied liberal- 
ly in handcrafted dolls, pillows, quilts, sock toys, and other 
“softies’’ suitable for cuddling. Warning: The Surgeon 
General Has Determined That This Place May Trigger a 
Desire for Second Childhood. 


Whe 
The “Oldie but not Mouldy” Award is for The Bootleg 
Decorator (5110 E. Second St., Long Beach, 434-5968). 
“Something Old” is their refinished antique furniture, in- 
cluding secretaries and small tables, and “Something 
New” is their modern version of old-time crafts: hand- 
carved wooden toys, rag dolls, quilts, hand-thrown pot- 
tery, aprons and other unique gift items. 
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The “Knot Tonight Dear” citation for excellence in 
macrame windows is awarded to the Woof and Warp 
(5810 E. Second St., Long Beach, 439-5973). This fabric 
store has two picture windows and a door decked in 
enough macrame to give any seadog an inferiority com- 
plex. Open the macramed door by its rope handle and 
you're in an old-fashioned dry goods store, fragrant with 
wood, fresh fabric, and the spice of tea (kept on tap for 
customers at no cost). Even the tables that the bolts of 
fabric are set up on are antique. The fabric? Prints range 
from sprigged calicos to bold graphics, including large 
fabric panels suitable for wall hangings. 
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by Donald J. Guy 


At Hemet, California, the Blue 
Skies Radiant Home Company built a 
tract of 33 homes starting at $36,900. 
The homes are heated by solar 
energy. 

In Salisbury, North Carolina, the 
Carolina Solar Corporation marketed 
a 3-bedroom home at $38,000. The 
house is solar heated. 

Despite such progressive and inex- 
pensive inroads, few people have 
correct information on solar heating, 
its costs and usage. But the extreme 
and prolonged cold of the past 
winter and the resulting shortages of 
conventionally produced energy 
show the importance of making 
everyone aware of the new practicali- 
ty of solar heating. 

One obstacle to wider understand- 
ing of solar heating stems from the 
fact that research scientists for many 
years worked on ideal home units 
that were independent from public 
utilities in all respects. These well- 
publicized space-age homes used 
only the sun’s rays for heating, cool- 
ing and generation of electrical 
power. But they were neither af- 
fordable nor generally available. 

Converting radiant energy into 
electrical power is complex. But 
harnessing the energy of the sun for 
heating water and living space is 
easy. The problem becomes a matter 
of how to collect and store the sun’s 
warmth. 

Practical methods for the 
homeowner today involve solar 
heating augmented by a back-up 
heater using electricity or gas. The 
simplest way to heat water is to put a 
solar heat collector in series with the 
standard water heater. City water 
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passes through the solar collector 
unit on its way to the water heater. If 
the water is not adequately heated 
by the solar collector, a thermostat 
turns the back-up heater on. 

In Southern California, several 
thousand units are already in place to 
heat water for swimming pools, and 
several hundred are being used for 
household water. In southern Florida, 
it recently was estimated that 60,000 
homes used solar-heated water. 

Southern states have the ad- 
vantage of more sunlight, which 
allows the use of simpler systems 
because water usually can be left in 
the solar collector panels without 
freezing. In northern states, water 
must be drained when the sun is not 
shining, or some fluid (much like anti- 
freeze) must be circulated through a 
heat exchanger to transfer the heat to 
household water. 

However good solar heat sounds, 
consumers must question § the 
economics. One suggestion is to 
think of the cost as an investment or 
a savings account deposit. The divi- 
dend or interest on your money is the 
difference between what you used to 
pay for utility bills and the lower bills 
you will receive after the solar unit is 
working. This is a particularly 
luscious return since the savings can- 
not be taxed, either as a utility bill or 
as income. 

If you invest $2,000 in a solar 
water heating system for your home 
and your monthly utility bill costs $10 
less, every year you'll save $120 after 
taxes—and probably more in the 
future. Utility costs will keep rising 


about 5 to 10 per cent each year but 
your bills won’t. Your maintainance- 
free solar heating system will be sit- 
ting on your roof, appreciating at the 
same rate as your home. The same 
$2,000 would depreciate in a savings 
account. 

Ideally, all water and space heating 
would be solar, but it’s better to be 
reasonable about expectations. Rely- 
ing completely on solar heating 
would require a very expensive col- 
lection system on a home specially 
designed and built. 

In Vermont, near Quechee Lake, 
where the average summertime 
temperature is 65 degrees and 
wintertime readings get down to 30 
below, a home designed for mixed 
solar and conventional heating cut 
the fuel bill in half, to $680. The col- 
lector panels had to be positioned for 
maximum exposure to the sun but at 
a steep enough angle to keep snow 
from covering the face of the panel. 

In Vermont, homes are built with 
good insulation because of the year- 
round low temperatures. And insula- 
tion is important for all solar heating 
systems. Heat gathered during the 
sunlit hours must be retained as far 
into the night as possible. “’Cracker- 
box tracts’’ of the Southwest (and 
most of Southern California) do not 
have much insulation because night- 
time temperatures are rarely very 
low. Unless these homes are 


equipped with automatic _ ther- 
mostats, the temperature inside 
usually follows the outside 


temperatures with only a short time 
lag. 


Unless your home is well in- 
sulated, your savings will be con- 
siderably reduced. The heat stored 
all day will be used up early in the 
evening and your gas or electric 
heater will be on most of the night, 
just as it is now. Proper insulation will 
keep your house cool in the summer 
and warm in the winter. 

You'll need to consider the 
number and location of collector 
panels. They must face in a southerly 
direction and tilt so that the sun's 
rays strike the panel nearly at a 90- 
degree angle. A home that faces 
north and south is ideal for solar col- 
lection, but it may require brackets to 
raise the panels to the proper angle. 
Rooftop installations free of shadows 
cast by other buildings or large trees 
throughout the entire day are the 
best. 

In some communities, these 
panels conflict with building codes 
forbidding deviation from a particular 
roof design, such as the Spanish red- 
tile roof. 

Right now every solar installation 
is custom-built for each buyer's 
needs and geographical location. It’s 
realistic to expect 50 to 75 per cent of 
your heat to be supplied by the sun. 

In California, solar systems with 
collector areas ranging from 20 to 40 
per cent of the home’s floor space 
will provide 75 per cent of heating 
needs. This means you’d need a 
storage tank holding 1,000 gallons of 
water, enough to last through a two- 
or three-day period of overcast 
weather. 

The average 


tract home _ in 
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Photo by Gregg Lightbody 


A solar panel such as this one is a typical roof-mounted system for heating water in an average-sized home. Considering inflation and 
fuel shortages, the system is a good investment which can supply up to 75 per cent of a family’s hot water. 


Southern California has 1,200 square 
feet of floor space. A system for that 
home would require six panels, each 
one 20 square feet in area, costing 
about $10 per square foot, or $2,400. 
The 1,000 gallon tank would run 
about $325. Brackets, pipes and fit- 
tings could take the cost up as high 
as $4,000. 

That's a startling sum if your only 
return is reduced fuel bills. But that’s 
not the case. The $4,000 solar 
heating system adds to the value of 
the home, just as a patio or an extra 
room does. be 

If you think you'll wait a while un- 
til prices go down,” you should 
realize that they won’t. Even the 
most complex solar collection 
system is already so simple that new 
equipment wouldn't have _ that 
dramatic an impact on price. You are 
paying for labor and materials, which 
rise right along with the cost of living. 

Heating the home’s air space as 
well as water requires a greater 
number of solar panels and a larger 
reservoir, but it’s only slightly more 
complex. The ease with which you 
can do this depends largely on your 
present heating system. 

For forced-air systems with duct- 


ing already installed, you merely 
have to install a heat exchanger in 
the main duct of the furnace outflow. 
The exchanger somewhat resembles 
an automobile radiator. The furnace 
fan blows air through the heat ex- 
changer, in which solar-heated fluid 
is circulating, to warm the air 
delivered into the living spaces. 
When the fluid becomes too cool, 
the circulation pump is shut off and 
the regular furnace heater 
automatically comes on. 

Heating water alone is easier. You 
need about 20 square feet of collec- 
tor panel for every person living in 
the home. For the best results, get an 
insulated storage tank capable of 
holding 30 gallons for each resident. 
This costs only one half the price of 
the system described above. 

The system you put in now is not 
going to wear out. It should last as 
long as the rest of your plumbing. 
But prices for copper tubing, 
aluminum and labor will continue to 
rise, as will the cost of all conven- 
tional forms of energy. 

As energy shortages and inflated 
fuel costs continue unabated, im- 
mediate installation of solar heating 
becomes more and more urgent. (] 


Because the solar water 
heating system is so simple, it 
lends itself well to  do-it- 
yourself installation. A com- 
plete set of instructions for 
building your own system from 
materials readily available at 
local stores may be obtained 
from NASA: “NASA Technical 
Memo X-3294—An_Inexpen- 
sive Economical Solar Heating 
System for Homes;’’the plans 
cost $4.25. The address is: Na- 
tional Technical Information 
Service, Springfield, Va., 
22161. 

If you want more information 
on the subject of solar heating 
of pools, homes and buildings, 
the Energy Research and 
Development Administration 
publishes a catalog of the com- 
panies working in the solar 
energy field. Write to: ERDA 
Technical Information Center, 
Box 62, Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
37380, and request document 
ERDA-75. You can also find 
companies advertised in the 
yellow pages. 


1977. No war. Even 
the POW _ issue 
seems remote. To 
the U.S. Marines, 
war iS an_- ever- 
present possibility, 
the able defense of 
America a_ silent 
credo. But during 
peacetime, theirs is 
often a life of.... 
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by Mario Villafuerte 


Dear MEMBER: 


/Due to popular demand, we are again making available to you the 
‘Wholesale Group Purchase Plan of Group Tire Sales Warehouses, Inc. 


“You are eligible with a permanent membership card and pricing 


{ New Premium Tires 
Quality Automotive Batteries 


Shock Absorbers (By Monroe) 


| ALL at Wholesale Price Levels and with Well Written Guarantees. 


Present your Membership Card to any one of the wholesale 
warehouses throughout California. 


Please refer to the back side of your membership card for the 
location nearest you. 


| Keep in mind, "THIS PROGRAM IS NOT AVAILABLE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC." 


| Group Tire now has 12 locations in Southern California to serve you. 
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) CARD IN YOUR idea automotive batteries, wheels and other products as 

{ WALLET WITH YOu Gi tt] The Easy Way... The Thrifty Way... The Sensible Way to Buy Tires 
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Seat Manufactured by World's Largest Tire Makers or Subsidiaries if re 


“TOP QUALITY ONLY” 
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by Brad Graverson 


As a child sits and scribbles, he is 
fascinated by the movement of his 
hand and his ability to direct it.He 
concentrates on guiding the thick, 
red crayon in a series of long, circular 
scrawls that fill the page, kindling a 
warm fire of creativity. 


Children’s art expresses their in- 
nermost feelings and emotions, 
brings out their hidden fears and 
loves and serves as a useful tool in 
understanding their world. 


In the earliest years of a child’s 
development, before he has 
mastered the verbal language, art 
gives the child an avenue of expres- 
sion for thoughts that otherwise can- 
not be communicated. From ages 3 
to 12, a child’s understanding of life, 
his perception of ideas in sensual 
areas (such as sight, smell and hear- 
ing) are molded into the basic 
character that will accompany him 
through maturity. 


A child’s artistic endeavors begin 
with scribbles. At about age 2, with 
the development of muscle control, 
the child discovers his new physical 
skill and beams at the capabilities he 
has acquired. Now he has an ex- 
tremely gratifying medium for ex- 
pressing his fantasies. Since the 


youngster lives his fantasies as real 
experiences, he doesn’t understand 
that he is pretending. His scribbles 
and seemingly meaningless lines are 
actually complete with clear and 
valid meanings to the young artist. 

Viktor Lowenfeld, author of 
“Creative and Mental Growth,” 
believes that the range and variety of 
scribbles is very great. “Since the 
child is not trying to portray some 
visual object, the scribbles relate 
quite directly to the child’s own 
development.”” Lowenfeld says that 
it is obvious that the only source of 
early scribbles is the child himself, 
and feels the importance of un- 
derstanding scribbles has been 
largely overlooked. 

A child's first attempts will be un- 
controlled marks that have no direc- 
tion. At this point he is only concern- 
ed with the physical pleasure of mov- 
ing his arm and grasping the crayon 
or paintbrush. At some point, he will 
realize a connection between his arm 
movements and the marks on the 
page. 

He has now established visual con- 
trol over his actions, and in most 
children, this is usually met with a 
great outpouring of enthusiasm. 
Even in his controllable scribbles, his 
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Abstraction can be an insight 
into a child’s creative ability to 
organize elements into a new 
form. It also may be the result 
of haphazard fun, as the exam- 
ple at right, created by Karl, a 


six-year-old, using tempera 
paints (above). In the example 
above right, the girl concen- 
trated on expressing her 
carefree excitement of playing 
in the rain. 


main urge still is to identify with his 
motor activity. Thus, the use of large 
crayons and thick paints serves to 
free the artist from any technical 
problems of application. In a runny 
and uncontrollable medium such as 
water colors, the child would pro- 
duce indeterminate, undeliberate 
forms. Necessary to early art is a 
medium that facilitates deliberate 
and repeatable marks that a child can 
identify and give meaning to. 

At about age 4 or 5, a different 
mode of drawing has begun. Passing 
out of the last stages of scribbling, 
the child loses the casual relationship 
between his motor activity and his 
art and attempts to create direct rela- 
tionships with his environment. Art 
becomes a link to his visual, tactile 
world. His first efforts at representa- 
tion of real objects stem from scrib- 


bles and will be hard to distinguish 
from them at first. Usually the child 
begins by drawing a human figure. 
This is significant because at this age 
his personal contacts with others are 
extremely important. Mispropor- 
tioned heads and limbs or exag- 
gerated bodies merely signify what is 
most important to him. This pre- 
schematic stage is one of experimen- 
tation, and objects may be drawn dif- 
ferently from day to day. 

In the example shown, by a 6-year- 
old girl, her concern with rain over- 
shadows the need for correct human 
representation. Entitling her painting, 
“It’s raining all over and she doesn’t 
care,” the artist merely wants to 
show the sensation of rain and how 
glorious it feels as it splashes on the 
girl’s face. The large, dark object 
could be an umbrella or a house, put 
in just to emphasize that the girl real- 
ly doesn’t care about staying dry. 

Pre-schematic art is generally the 
most creative and spontaneous of 
the stages a child will go through. 
When he enters elementary school, a 
dramatic change occurs in_ his 
lifestyle. He is exposed to a multitude 
of new situations, people and peer- 
group pressures. For many children it 
is their first confrontation with art, 
and the differences in approach are 
easily seen. 

Many will concentrate on expand- 
ing their representational ideas while 
others will experiment with abstract 
design. Sometimes this is nothing 
more than creative mess-making, yet 
it is important as an art form because 
it relies on a child’s spontaneity 
rather than a pre-planned idea. 

Abstraction is a phase most 
children enjoy immensely. Carl, a 6- 
year-old, created the abstract shown 
using a quite unconventional 
method. Using tempera, he poured 
paints onto his paper, then stepped 
back to study the globs of color. Un- 
satisfied, he folded the paper in half 
and pressed the page until paint 
oozed out the sides. His work of art 
developed the instant he pulled the 
halves apart, creating a delicate, 
wave-like pattern of color on the 
paper that defies any explanation or 
meaning. However, the child’s spon- 
taneous decision-making and the 
processes he uses are more signifi- 
cant. 
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When a child enters the schematic 
stage, his art develops a higher sense 
of realism, or simply, a more intricate 
concept of reality. When he attempts 
to draw, he wants more than just an 
object on a sheet of paper. First, he 
will want to use correct colors in his 
art. By age 8 or 9, he has an 
understanding of perspective and 
figure-ground relationships that will 
make his concept of a scene look 
more realistic. 

Along with this growth a serious 
problem sometimes develops, and 
the effects can be lifelong. It is often 
a period of great frustration for the 
youngster because his_ technical 
abilities in drawing and painting have 
not kept up with his advancement in 
the perception of art and how it 
should look. To draw a house with a 
man in the front yard really requires a 
great deal of pre-planning and 
understanding of art. The child can 
understand the situation visually, but 
transferring it to a two-dimensional 
format is very confusing. 

Because of this confusion, fear of 
failure or ridicule comes into play. 
Children at this age are extremely 
competitive and hope to please their 
teachers or friends with their ac- 
complishments. They find it easy to 
give up their need for originality and 
try to copy other art that is the ‘‘ac- 
cepted” norm in their peer group. 
This is a crucial stage of develop- 
ment with which many adults are still 
struggling. An artist can be full of 
ideas but lack the skill or self- 
confidence to create self-expressive 
originals. At this point many young 
artists give up, fearing that they lack 
talent and that there isn’t any use in 
attempting art because they “never 
could draw anyway.” 

Here is where art instruction 
should begin. To advance, the child 
now needs to understand the basic 
theories of art if he is to develop his 
own concepts to the fullest. 

Stimulation of a child’s awareness 
and imagination—sharpening _ his 
senses by providing him with the 
means to express his emotions—is 
the major role of a child’s art educa- 
tion. Making the child aware of art as 
a vital and necessary activity is im- 
portant too. Finally, an instructor 
must believe in the child as a creative 
force and identify with him on his 
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own level. The instructor who merely 
hands out supplies and says, “Draw 
me _ something,” has_ hopelessly 
taken any meaning out of the child’s 
artistic experience. 

Natural curiosity and the need for 
expression are traits that seem to 
dwindle with age in most people. 
This unfortunate fact emphasizes the 
need for early art encouragement 
and guidance. Many adults find it 
easy to recapture their latent en- 
thusiasm for art once they receive 
proper guidance. Consider the retiree 
who hadn’t picked up a paintbrush 
since childhood but who does now 
“just to keep busy.” The joys and 
frustrations of his art are much the 
same as the child’s, because his 
creative learning has been at a stand- 
still for so many years. 

Guidance in art can mean many 
things. A lot of children suffer from 
art programs that fail to give them 
the pleasure of “problem solving” on 
a modest level. To be significant to 
the child, an artistic experience 
should call upon him to think and 
make judgments according to his 
emotional and sensual feelings. 

As an interesting exercise to 
motivate a child in art, Lowenfeld 
suggests a direct dialogue with the 
child that will expand the artist’s 
thinking. A topic such as “Brushing 
Your Teeth in the Morning’ would in- 
clude questions like, How do you 
hold your toothbrush? Do you brush 
before or after breakfast? Do you 
brush your teeth back and forth? or 
Did you ever get your toothbrush 
caught between your teeth? This 
motivation, as Lowenfeld points out, 
“should include as many senses and 
sensory experiences as possible.” 

The act of painting “something” 
by itself can become mechanical and 
meaningless because it removes the 
spontaneous decision-making 
characteristic of a well-stimulated art- 
ist. Coloring books or similar exer- 
cises do little if anything to enhance 
the youngster’s creativity. A child 
raised with a limited background in 
free expression often uses structured 
art as a crutch and finds it difficult to 
do any creative problem-solving on 
his own in later years. This is why 
both children and adults so often say, 
“can't draw.” 

Art as an educational tool does not 


derive its power from the activities of 
drawing or painting, but from the 
aesthetic experiences provided by 
thinking about and perceiving the 
basic elements of art: color, line, pat- 
tern, texture and shape. 

Helping the child grow in his ar- 
tistic expression requires patience 
and _ sensitivity. Art instruction is 
meaningless if it doesn’t build a 
child’s confidence in the expression 
of creative desires. Fulfilling ex- 
periences in art aid both children and 
adults in their entire perception and 
control of life. ia 
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